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HEAT   DESPISE, 
AND  MOST  TEMPT  DANGER  WHERE  MOST 
DANGER   LIES." 

HORACE. 


FRAGMENT,  PRADO  MUSEUM,  MADRID 
Velasquez 


HOMER'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  A 
FUTURE  STATE. 

MAN  who  confines  his  speculations 
to  the  time  present,  has  but  a  very 
narrow  province  to  employ  his 
thoughts  in.  For  this  reason,  per- 
sons of  studious  and  contemplative 
natures  often  entertain  themselves  with  the 
history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  con- 
jectures upon  futurity.  For  my  own  part,  I 
love  to  range  through  that  half  of  eternity 
which  is  still  to  come,  rather  than  look  on  that 
which  is  already  run  out ;  because  I  know  I 
have  a  real  share  and  interest  in  the  one, 
whereas  all  that  was  transacted  in  the  other 
can  be  only  matter  of  curiosity  to  me. 

Upon  this  account,  I  have  been  always  very 
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much  delighted  with  meditating  on  the  soul's 
immortality,  and  in  reading  the  several  notions 
which  the  wisest  of  men,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  entertained  on  that  subject. 
What  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
have  been,  I  have  several  times  hinted  at,  and 
shall  give  an  account  of  them  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  requires.  It  may  likewise  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  what  men  of  the  most 
exalted  genius,  and  elevated  imagination,  have 
thought  of  this  matter.  Among  these,  Homer 
stands  up  as  a  prodigy  of  mankind,  that  looks 
down  upon  the  rest  of  human  creatures  as  a 
species  beneath  him.  Since  he  is  the  most 
ancient  heathen  author,  we  may  guess  from  his 
relation,  what  were  the  common  opinions  in 
his  time  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death. 

Ulysses,  he  tells  us,  made  a  voyage  to  the 
regions  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  consult  Tire- 
sias  how  he  should  return  to  his  own  country, 
and  recommend  himself  to  the  favor  of  the 
gods.  The  poet  scarce  introduces  a  single 
person,  who  doth  not  suggest  some  useful  pre- 
cept to  his  reader,  and  designs  his  description 
of  the  dead  for  the  amendment  of  the  living. 

Ulysses,  after  having  made  a  very  plenteous 


sacrifice,  sat  him  down  by  the  pool  of  Holy 
Blood,  which  attradted  a  prodigious  assembly 
of  ghosts  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  that  hov- 
ered about  the  hero,  and  feasted  upon  the 
steams  of  his  oblation.  The  first  he  knew, 
was  the  shade  of  Elpenor,  who,  to  show  the 
activity  of  a  spirit  above  that  of  body,  is  repre- 
sented as  arrived  there  long  before  Ulysses, 
notwithstanding  the  winds  and  seas  had  con- 
tributed all  their  force  to  hasten  his  voyage 
thither.  This  Elpenor,  to  inspire  the  reader 
with  a  detestation  of  drunkenness,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  religious  care  of  doing  proper 
honors  to  the  dead;  describes  himself  as  having 
broken  his  neck  in  a  debauch  of  wine;  and 
begs  Ulysses,  that  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
he  would  build  a  monument  over  him,  and 
perform  funeral  rites  to  his  memory.  Ulysses 
with  great  sorrow  of  heart  promises  to  fulfil 
his  request,  and  is  immediately  diverted  to  an 
object  much  more  moving  than  the  former. 
The  ghost  of  his  own  mother  Anticlea,  whom 
he  still  thought  living,  appears  to  him  among 
the  multitude  of  shades  that  surrounded  him, 
and  sits  down  at  a  small  distance  from  him  by 
the  Lake  of  Blood,  without  speaking  to  him, 
or  knowing  who  he  was.     Ulysses  was  exceed- 


ingly  troubled  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  for- 
bear weeping  as  he  looked  upon  her:  but  being 
all  along  set  forth  as  a  pattern  of  consummate 
wisdom,  he  makes  his  affection  give  way  to 
prudence  ;  and  therefore,  upon  his  seeing  Tire- 
sias,  does  not  reveal  himself  to  his  mother,  till 
he  had  consulted  that  great  prophet,  who  was 
the  occasion  of  this  his  descent  into  the  empire 
of  the  dead.  Tiresias  having  cautioned  him 
to  keep  himself  and  his  companions  free  from 
the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  to  pay  his  devotions 
to  all  the  gods,  promises  him  a  return  to  his 
kingdom  and  family,  and  a  happy  old  age  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  poet  having  thus  with  great  art  kept 
the  cusiosity  of  his  reader  in  suspense,  repre- 
sents his  wise  man,  after  the  dispatch  of  his 
business  with  Tiresias,  as  yielding  himself  up 
to  the  calls  of  natural  affection,  and  making 
himself  known  to  his  mother.  Her  eyes  are 
no  sooner  opened,  but  she  cries  out  in  tears, 
"Oh  my  son!"  and  inquires  into  the  occasion 
that  brought  him  thither,  and  the  fortune  that 
attended  him. 

Ulysses  on  the  other  hand  desires  to  know, 
what  the  sickness  was  that  had  sent  her  into 
those  regions,  and  the  condition  in  which  she 
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had  left  his  father,  his  son,  and  more  particu- 
larly his  wife.  She  tells  him,  they  were  all 
three  inconsolable  for  his  absence.  "And  as 
for  myself,  (says  she)  that  was  the  sickness  of 
which  I  died.  My  impatience  for  your  return, 
my  anxiety  for  your  welfare,  and  my  fondness 
for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were  the  only  distempers 
that  preyed  upon  my  life,  and  separated  my 
soul  from  my  body."  Ulysses  was  melted 
with  these  expressions  of  tenderness,  and  thrice 
endeavored  to  catch  the  apparition  in  his  arms, 
that  he  might  hold  his  mother  to  his  bosom 
and  weep  over  her. 

This  gives  the  poet  occasion  to  describe  the 
notion  that  the  Heathens  had  at  that  time  of 
an  embodied  soul,  in  the  excuse  which  the 
mother  makes  for  seeming  to  withdraw  herself 
from  her  son's  embraces.  "  The  soul,  (says 
she,)  is  composed  neither  of  bones,  flesh,  nor 
sinews,  but  leaves  behind  her  all  those  incum- 
brances of  mortality  to  be  consumed  on  the 
tuneral  pile.  As  soon  as  she  has  thus  cast  her 
burthen,  she  makes  her  escape,  and  flies  away 
from  it  like  a  dream." 

When  this  melancholy  conversation  is  at  an 
end,  the  pqet  draws  up  to  view  as  charming  a 
vision  as  could  enter  into  man's  imagination. 
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He  describes  the  next  who  appeared  to  Ulysses 
to  have  been  the  shades  of  the  finest  women 
that  had  ever  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  who 
had  either  been  the  daughters  of  kings,  the 
mistresses  of  gods,  or  mothers  of  heroes  ;  such 
as  Antiope,  Alcmena,  Leda,  Ariadne,  I  phi- 
media,  Eriphyle,  and  several  others  of  whom 
he  gives  a  catalogue,  with  a  short  history  of 
their  adventures.  The  beautiful  assembly  of 
apparitions  were  all  gathered  together  about 
the  blood  :  "  Each  of  them  (says  Ulysses,  as  a 
gentle  satire  upon  female  vanity,)  giving  me  an 
account  of  her  birth  and  family."  This  scene 
of  extraordinary  women  seems  to  have  been 
designed  by  the  poet  as  a  lecture  of  mortality 
to  the  whole  sex,  and  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
what  they  must  expert,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  perfections,  and  highest  honors  they 
can  arrive  at. 

The  circle  of  beauties  at  length  disappeared, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  shades  of  several 
Grecian  heroes,  who  had  been  engaged  with 
Ulysses  in  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  first  that 
approached  was  Agamemnon,  the  generalissimo 
of  that  great  expedition,  who  at  the  appearance 
of  his  old  friend  wept  very  bitterly,  and  with- 
out   saying    anything   to   him,   endeavored   to 
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grasp  him  by  the  hand.  Ulysses,  who  was 
much  moved  at  the  sight,  poured  out  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  asked  him  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  which  Agamemnon  related  to  him  in  all 
its  tragical  circumstances  ;  how  he  was  murdered 
at  a  banquet  by  the  contrivance  of  his  own  wife, 
in  confederacy  with  her  adulterer  :  from  whence 
he  takes  occasion  to  reproach  the  whole  sex, 
after  a  manner  which  would  be  inexcusable  in 
a  man  who  had  not  been  so  great  a  sufferer  by 
them.  "  My  wife  (says  he)  has  disgraced  all 
the  women  that  shall  ever  be  born  into  the 
world,  even  those  who  hereafter  shall  be  inno- 
cent. Take  care  how  you  grow  too  fond  of 
your  wife.  Never  tell  her  all  vou  know.  If 
you  reveal  some  things  to  her,  be  sure  you 
keep  others  concealed  from  her.  You,  indeed, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  Penelope,  she 
will  not  use  you  as  my  wife  has  treated  me  ; 
however,  take  care  how  you  trust  a  woman." 
The  poet,  in  this  and  other  instances,  according 
to  the  system  of  many  heathen  as  well  as 
christian  philosophers,  shows,  how  anger,  re- 
venge, and  other  habits,  which  the  soul  had 
contracted  in  the  body,  subsist  and  grow  in  it 
under  its  state  of  separation. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  companions 


which  the  poet  in  the  next  description  assigns 
to  Achilles.  "Achilles  (says  Horner)  came  up 
to  me  with  Patroclus  and  Antilochus."  By 
which  we  may  see  that  it  was  Homer's  opinion, 
and  probably  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  that 
the  friendships  which  are  made  among  the  liv- 
ing, will  likewise  continue  among  the  dead. 
Achilles  inquires  after  the  welfare  of  his  son, 
and  of  his  father,  with  a  fierceness  of  the  same 
character  that  Homer  has  every  where  ex- 
pressed in  the  actions  of  his  life.  The  passage 
relating  to  his  son  is  so  extremely  beautiful, 
that  I  must  not  omit  it.  Ulysses,  after  having 
described  him  as  wise  in  council,  and  active  in 
war,  and  mentioned  the  foes  whom  he  had  slain 
in  battle,  adds  an  observation  that  he  himself 
had  made  of  his  behaviour  whilst  he  lay  in  the 
wooden  horse.  "  Most  of  the  generals  (says 
he)  that  were  with  us,  either  wept  or  trembled : 
as  for  your  son,  I  neither  saw  him  wipe  a  tear 
from  his  cheeks,  or  change  his  countenance. 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  often  lay  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  or  grasp  his  spear,  as  impatient 
to  try  them  against  the  Trojans."  He  then 
informs  his  father  of  the  great  honor  and  re- 
wards which  he  had  purchased  before  Troy, 
and  of  his  return  frqm  it  without  a  wound. 
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The  shade  of  Achilles,  says  the  poet,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  account  he  received  of  his 
son,  that  he  inquired  no  further,  but  stalked 
away  with  more  than  ordinary  majesty  over  the 
green  meadow  that  lay  before  them. 

This  last  circumstance  of  a  deceased  father's 
rejoicing  in  the  behaviour  of  his  son,  is  very 
finely  contrived  by  Homer,  as  an  incentive  to 
virtue,  and  made  use  of  by  none  that  I  knqw 
besides  himself. 

The  description  of  Ajax,  which  follows,  and 
his  refusing  to  speak  to  Ulysses,  who  had  wqn 
the  armor  of  Achilles  from  him,  and  by  that 
means  occasioned  his  death,  is  admired  by 
every  one  that  reads  it.  When  Ulysses  re- 
lates the  sullenness  of  his  deportment,  and 
considers  the  greatness  of  the  hero,  he  expresses 
himself  with  generous  and  noble  sentiments. 
"  Oh  !  that  I  had  never  gained  a  prize  which 
cost  the  life  of  so  brave  a  man  as  Ajax  !  who, 
for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  greatness  of 
his  actions,  was  inferior  to  none  b?ut  the  divine 
Achilles. "  The  same  noble  condescension, 
which  never  dwells  but  in  truly  great  minds, 
and  such  as  Homer  would  represent  th^t  of 
Ulysses  to  have  b,een,  discovers  itself  likewise 
in  the  speech  which  he  made  to  the  ghost  qf 
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Ajax  on  that  occasion.  "  Oh  Ajax  !  (says  he,) 
will  you  keep  your  resentments  even  after 
death  ?  what  destructions  hath  this  fatal  armor 
brought  upon  the  Greeks  by  robbing  them  of 
you,  who  were  their  bulwark  and  defence  ? 
Achilles  is  not  more  bitterly  lamented  among 
us  than  you.  Impute  not  then  your  death  to 
any  one  but  Jupiter,  who,  out  of  his  anger  to 
the  Greeks,  took  you  away  from  among  them: 
let  me  entreat  you  to  approach  me ;  restrain 
the  fierceness  of  your  wrath,  and  the  greatness 
of  your  soul,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you."  Ajax,  without  making  a  reply,  turned 
his  back  upon  him,  and  retired  into  a  crowd 
of  ghosts. 

Ulysses,  after  all  these  visions,  took  a  view 
of  those  impious  wretches  who  lay  in  tortures 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  upon  the 
earth,  whom  he  describes  under  all  the  varieties 
of  pain,  as  so  many  marks  of  divine  vengeance, 
to  deter  others  from  following  their  example. 
He  then  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  he  had 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  heroes  that  lived  in 
the  ages  before  him,  the  ghosts  began  to  gather 
about  him  in  such  prodigious  multitudes,  and 
with  such  confusion  of  voices,  that  his  heart 
trembled  as  he  saw  himself  amidst  so  great  a 
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scene  of  horrors.  He  adds,  that  he  was  afraid 
lest  some  hideous  spectre  should  appear  to 
him,  that  might  terrify  him  to  distradion ;  and 
therefore  withdrew  in  time. 

I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  pleased 
with  this  description  of  a  future  state,  repre- 
sented by  such  a  noble  and  fruitful  imagination, 
that  had  nothing  to  dired  it  besides  the  light 
of  nature,  and  the  opinions  of  a  dark  and 
ignorant  age. 

Joseph  Addison. 
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DIFFERENCE  OF  TEMPER  IN 
THE  SEXES. 

OMEN  in  their  nature  are  much 
more  gay  and  joyous  than  men; 
whether  it  be  that  their  blood  is 
more  refined,  their  fibres  more  deli- 
cate, and  their  animal  spirits  more 
light  and  volatile  ;  or  whether,  as  some  have 
imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of  sex  in 
the  very  soul,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine. 
As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is 
that  of  men.  They  should  each  of  them,  there- 
fore, keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias 
which  nature  has  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  it 
may  not  draw  too  much,  and  lead  them  out  of 
the  paths  of  reason.  This  will  certainly  hap- 
pen, if  the  one  in  every  word  and  action  affects 
the  character  of  being  rigid  and  severe,  and  the 
other  of  being  brisk  and  airy.  Men  should 
beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  savage 
philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry. 
Where  these  precautions  are  not  observed,  the 
man  often  degenerates  into  a  cynic,  the  woman 
into    a    coquette ;   the    man   grows  sullen  and 


morose,  the  woman  impertinent  and  fantas- 
tical. 

By  what  I  have  said  we  may  conclude,  men 
and  women  were  made  as  counterparts  to  one 
another,  that  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  the 
husband  might  be  relieved  by  the  sprightliness 
and  good  humor  of  the  wife.  When  these  are 
rightly  tempered,  care  and  cheerfulness  go  hand 
in  hand  ;  and  the  family,  like  a  ship  that  is 
duly  trimmed,  wants  neither  sail  nor  ballast. 

Natural  historians  observe  (for  whilst  I  am 
in  the  country  I  must  fetch  my  allusions  from 
thence)  that  only  the  male  birds  have  voices ; 
that  their  songs  begin  a  little  before  breeding- 
time,  and  end  a  little  after ;  that  whilst  the  hen 
is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  generally  takes 
his  stand  upon  a  neighboring  bough  within  her 
hearing ;  and  by  that  means  amuses  and  diverts 
her  with  his  songs  during  the  whole  time  of 
her  sitting. 

This  contrast  among  birds  lasts  no  longer 
than  till  a  brood  of  young  ones  arises  from  it : 
so  that  in  the  feathered  kind,  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  the  married  state,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  lie  principally  upon  the  female.  On  the 
contrary,  as  in  our  species,  the  man  and  the 
woman   are  joined  together   for  life,  and    the 
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main  burden  rests  upon  the  former.  Nature 
has  given  all  the  little  arts  of  soothing  and 
blandishment  to  the  female,  that  she  may  cheer 
and  animate  her  companion  in  a  constant  and 
assiduous  application  to  the  making  a  provision 
for  his  family,  and  the  education  of  their  com- 
mon children.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be 
taken  too  strictly,  as  if  the  same  duties  were 
not  often  reciprocal,  and  incumbent  on  both 
parties,  but  only  to  set  forth  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  intention  of  nature,  in 
the  different  inclinations  and  endowments  which 
are  bestowed  on  the  different  sexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man  and 
woman  were  made  with  this  variety  of  temper, 
if  we  observe  the  conduct  of  the  fair  sex,  we 
find  that  they  choose  rather  to  associate  them- 
selves with  a  person  who  resembles  them  in 
that  light  and  volatile  humor  which  is  natural 
to  them,  than  to  such  as  are  qualified  to  mod- 
erate and  counterbalance  it.  It  has  been  an 
old  complaint,  that  the  coxcomb  carries  it  with 
them  before  the  man  of  sen6e.  When  we  see 
a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of  insipid  life 
and  laughter,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce 
him  a  female  favorite ;  noise  and  flutter  are 
such    accomplishments    as    they   cannot    with- 
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stand.  To  be  short,  the  passion  of  an  ordi- 
nary woman  for  a  man,  is  nothing  else  but 
self-love  diverted  upon  another  objedt ;  she 
would  have  the  lover  a  woman  in  every  thing 
but  the  sex.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  piece  of 
satire  on  this  part  of  womankind  than  those 
lines  of  Mr.  Dryden  : 

Our  thoughtless  sex  is  caught  by  outward  form 
And  empty  noise,  and  loves  itself  in  man. 

This  is  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  the 
sex,  as  it  frequently  joins  them  to  men  who  in 
their  thoughts  are  as  fine  creatures  as  them- 
selves ;  or  if  they  chance  to  be  good-humored, 
serve  only  to  dissipate  their  fortunes,  inflame 
their  follies,  and  aggravate  their  indiscretions. 

The  same  female  levity  is  no  less  fatal  to 
them  after  marriage  than  before  ;  it  represents 
to  their  imaginations  the  faithful,  prudent  hus- 
band, as  an  honest,  tradable,  and  domestic 
animal ;  and  turns  their  thoughts  upon  the 
fine,  gay  gentleman,  that  laughs,  sings,  and 
dresses  so  much  more  agreeably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads 
astray  the  hearts  of  ordinary  women  in  the 
choice  of  their  lovers,  and  the  treatment  of 
their  husbands,  it  operates  with  the  same  per- 
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nicious  influence  toward  their  children,  who 
are  taught  to  accomplish  themselves  in  all 
those  sublime  perfections  that  appear  captivat- 
ing in  the  eye  of  their  mother.  She  admires 
in  her  son  what  she  loved  in  her  gallant :  and 
by  that  means  contributes  all  she  can  to  per- 
petuate herself  in  a  worthless  progeny. 

Joseph  Addison. 
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GOOD  IS  BY  ITS  VERY  NATURE  PEACEFUL, 
STRONG  IN  ITSELF,  STRONG  IN  THE  WILL 
OF  GOD  AND  THE  SYMPATHY  OF  MAN, 
ITS  CONQUESTS  ARE  SILENT  AND  BENEFI- 
CENT AS  THOSE  OF  SUMMER,  WARMING 
INTO  LIFE,  AND  BRINGING  TO  BLOSSOM 
AND  FRUITAGE,  WHATEVER  IS  WHOLE- 
SOME IN  MEN  AND  THE  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  MEN. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


m  v 


ON  LIBERTY. 


O  ONE  pretends  that  actions  should 
be  as  free  as  opinions.  On  the 
contrary,  even  opinions  lose  their 
immunity,  when  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  expressed  are  such 
as  to  constitute  their  expression  a  positive  insti- 
gation to  some  mischievous  act.  An  opinion 
that  corn-dealers  are  starvers  of  the  poor,  or 
that  private  property  is  robbery,  ought  to  be 
unmolested  when  simply  circulated  through 
the  press,  but  may  justly  incur  punishment 
when  delivered  orally  to  an  excited  mob  as- 
sembled before  the  house  of  a  corn-dealer,  or 
when  handed  about  among  the  same  mob  in 
the  form  of  a  placard.  Ads,  of  whatever  kind, 
which,  without  justifiable   cause,  do  harm   to 
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others,  may  be,  and  in  the  more  important 
cases  absolutely  require  to  be,  controlled  by  the 
unfavorable  sentiments,  and,  when  needful,  by 
the  active  interference  of  mankind.  The  liberty 
of  the  individual  must  be  thus  far  limited ;  he 
must  not  make  himself  a  nuisance  to  other 
people.  But  if  he  refrains  from  molesting 
others  in  what  concerns  them,  and  merely  acts 
according  to  his  own  inclination  and  judgment 
in  things  which  concern  himself,  the  same 
reasons  which  show  that  opinion  should  be  free, 
prove  also  that  he  should  be  allowed,  without 
molestation,  to  carry  his  opinions  into  practice 
at  his  own  cost.  That  mankind  are  not  infal- 
lible; that  their  truths,  for  the  most  part,  are 
only  half-truths  ;  that  unity  of  opinion,  unless 
resulting  from  the  fullest  and  freest  comparison 
of  opposite  opinions,  is  not  desirable,  and  diver- 
sity not  an  evil,  but  a  good,  until  mankind  are 
much  more  capable  than  at  present  of  recog- 
nizing all  sides  of  the  truth,  are  principles 
applicable  to  men's  modes  of  action,  not  less 
than  to  their  opinions.  As  it  is  useful  that 
while  mankind  are  imperfect  there  should  be 
different  opinions,  so  is  it  that  there  should  be 
different  experiments  of  living  ;  that  free  scope 
should  be  given  to  varieties  of  character,  short 
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of  injury  to  others  ;  and  that  the  worth  of 
different  modes  of  life  should  be  proved  prac- 
tically, when  any  one  thinks  fit  to  try  them. 
It  is  desirable,  in  short,  that  in  things  which 
do  not  primarily  concern  others,  individuality 
should  assert  itself.  Where,  not  the  person's 
own  character,  but  the  traditions  or  customs  of 
other  people  are  the  rule  of  conduct,  there  is 
wanting  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  hu- 
man happiness,  and  quite  the  chief  ingredient 
of  individual  and  social  progress. 

In  maintaining  this  principle,  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  does  not  lie  in  the 
appreciation  of  means  towards  an  acknowledged 
end,  but  in  the  indifference  of  persons  in  gen- 
eral to  the  end  itself.  If  it  were  felt  that  the 
free  development  of  individuality  is  one  of  the 
leading  essentials  of  well-being ;  that  it  is  not 
only  a  coordinate  element  with  all  that  is  desig- 
nated by  the  terms  civilization,  instruction, 
education,  culture,  but  is  itself  a  necessary  part 
and  condition  of  all  those  things ;  there  would 
be  no  danger  that  liberty  should  be  undervalued, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  between 
it  and  social  control  would  present  no  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  But  the  evil  is,  that  indi- 
vidual spontaneity  is  hardly  recognized  by  the 
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common  modes  of  thinking  as  having  any- 
intrinsic  worth,  or  deserving  any  regard  on  its 
own  account.  The  majority,  being  satisfied 
with  the  ways  of  mankind  as  they  now  are  (for 
it  is  they  that  make  them  what  they  are),  can- 
not comprehend  why  those  ways  should  not  be 
good  enough  for  everybody  ;  and  what  is  more, 
spontaneity  forms  no  part  of  the  ideal  of  moral 
and  social  reformers,  but  is  rather  looked  on 
with  jealousy,  as  a  troublesome  and  perhaps 
rebellious  obstruction  to  the  general  acceptance 
of  what  these  reformers,  in  their  own  judgment, 
think  would  be  best  for  mankind.  Few  per- 
sons, out  of  Germany,  even  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  which  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  so  eminent  both  as  a  savant  and  as 
a  politician,  made  the  text  of  a  treatise — that 
"  the  end  of  man,  or  that  which  is  prescribed 
by  the  eternal  or  immutable  dictates  of  reason, 
and  not  suggested  by  vague  and  transient  de- 
sires, is  the  highest  and  most  harmonious 
development  of  his  powers  to  a  complete  and 
consistent  whole;"  that,  therefore,  the  object 
"towards  which  every  human  being  must  cease- 
lessly direct  his  efforts,  and  on  which  especially 
those  who  design  to  influence  their  fellow-men 
must  ever  keep  their  eyes,  is  the  individuality 
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of  power  and  development :"  that  for  this  there 
are  two  requisites,  "  freedom  and  a  variety  of 
situations  ;"  and  that  from  the  union  of  these 
arise  "  individual  vigor  and  manifold  diversity," 
which  combine  themselves  in  "  originality." 

Little,  however,  as  people  are  accustomed  to 
a  doctrine  like  that  of  von  Humboldt,  and 
surprising  as  it  may  be  to  them  to  find  so  high 
a  value  attached  to  individuality,  the  question, 
one  must  nevertheless  think,  can  only  be  one 
of  degree.  No  one's  idea  of  excellence  in 
conduct  is  that  people  should  do  absolutely 
nothing  but  copy  one  another.  No  one  would 
assert  that  people  ought  not  to  put  into  their 
mode  of  life,  and  into  the  conducl  of  their 
concerns,  any  impress  whatever  of  their  own 
judgment,  or  of  their  own  individual  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  pre- 
tend that  people  ought  to  live  as  if  nothing 
whatever  had  been  known  in  the  world  before 
they  came  into  it ;  as  if  experience  had  as  yet 
done  nothing  towards  showing  that  one  mode 
of  existence,  or  of  conducl:,  is  preferable  to 
another.  Nobody  denies  that  people  should 
be  so  taught  and  trained  in  youth,  as  to  know 
and  benefit  by  the  ascertained  results  of  human 
experience.     But  it  is  the  privilege  and  proper 
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condition  of  a  human  being,  arrived  at  the 
maturity  of  his  faculties,  to  use  and  interpret 
experience  in  his  own  way.  It  is  for  him  to 
find  out  what  part  of  recorded  experience  is 
properly  applicable  to  his  own  circumstances 
and  character.  The  traditions  and  customs  of 
other  people  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  evidence 
of  what  their  experience  has  taught  them ;  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  and  as  such,  have  a  claim 
to  his  deference  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  their 
experience  may  be  too  narrow ;  or  they  may 
not  have  interpreted  it  rightly.  Secondly, 
their  interpretation  of  experience  may  be  cor- 
rect but  unsuitable  to  him.  Customs  are  made 
for  customary  circumstances,  and  customary 
characters  :  and  his  circumstances  or  his  char- 
acter may  be  uncustomary.  Thirdly,  though 
the  customs  be  both  good  as  customs,  and  suit- 
able to  him,  yet  to  conform  to  custom,  merely 
as  custom,  does  not  educate  or  develop  in  him 
any  of  the  qualities  which  are  the  distinctive 
enjoyment  of  a  human  being.  The  human 
faculties  of  perception,  judgment,  discriminative 
feeling,  mental  activity,  and  even  moral  prefer- 
ence, are  exercised  only  in  making  a  choice. 
He  who  does  anything  because  it  is  the  cus- 
tom, makes  no  choice.  He  gains  no  practice 
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either  in  discerning  or  in  desiring  what  is  best. 
The  mental  and  moral,  like  the  muscular  pow- 
ers, are  improved  only  by  being  used.  The 
faculties  are  called  into  no  exercise  by  doing  a 
thing  merely  because  others  do  it,  no  more 
than  by  believing  a  thing  only  because  others 
believe  it.  If  the  grounds  of  an  opinion  are 
not  conclusive  to  a  person's  own  reason,  his 
reason  cannot  be  strengthened,  but  is  likely  to 
be  weakened  by  his  adopting  it :  and  if  the 
inducements  to  an  act  are  not  such  as  are  con- 
sentaneous to  his  own  feelings  and  character 
(where  affection,  or  the  rights  of  others,  are 
not  concerned),  it  is  so  much  done  towards 
rendering  his  feelings  and  character  inert  and 
torpid,  instead  of  active  and  energetic. 

He  who  lets  the  world,  or  his  own  portion 
of  it,  choose  his  plan  of  life  for  him,  has  no 
need  of  any  other  faculty  than  the  ape-like  one 
of  imitation.  He  who  chooses  his  plan  for 
himself,  employs  all  his  faculties.  He  must 
use  observation  to  see,  reasoning  and  judgment 
to  forsee,  activity  to  gather  materials  for  decis- 
ion, discrimination  to  decide,  and  when  he  has 
decided,  firmness  and  self-control  to  hold  to 
his  deliberate  decision.  And  these  qualities  he 
requires  and  exercises  exactly  in  proportion  as 
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the  part  of  his  conduct  which  he  determines 
according  to  his  own  judgment  and  feelings,  is 
a  large  one.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  be 
guided  in  some  good  path,  and  kept  out  of 
harm's  way,  without  any  of  these  things.  But 
what  will  be  his  comparative  worth  as  a  human 
being  ?  It  really  is  of  importance,  not  only 
what  men  do,  but  also  what  manner  of  men 
they  are  that  do  it.  Among  the  works  of  man, 
which  human  life  is  rightly  employed  in  per- 
fecting and  beautifying,  the  first  in  importance 
is  surely  man  himself.  Supposing  it  were  pos- 
sible to  get  houses  built,  corn  grown,  battles 
fought,  causes  tried,  and  even  churches  erected 
and  prayers  said,  by  machinery  —  by  automa- 
tons in  human  form  —  it  would  be  a  consider- 
able loss  to  exchange  for  these  automatons 
even  the  men  and  women  who  at  present  in- 
habit the  more  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  and 
who  assuredly  are  but  starved  specimens  of 
what  nature  can  and  will  produce.  Human 
nature  is  not  a  machine  to  be  built  after  a 
model,  and  set  to  do  exactly  the  work  prescribed 
for  it,  but  a  tree,  which  requires  to  grow  and 
develop  itself  on  all  sides,  according  to  the 
tendency  of  the  inward  forces  which  make  it 
a  living  thing. 
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It  will  probably  be  conceded  that  it  is  desir- 
able people  should  exercise  their  understand- 
ings, and  that  an  intelligent  following  of  custom, 
or  even  occasionally  an  intelligent  deviation 
from  custom,  is  better  than  a  blind  and  simply 
mechanical  adhesion  to  it.  To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  admitted,  that  our  understanding  should 
be  our  own  :  but  there  is  not  the  same  willing- 
ness to  admit  that  our  own  desires  and  impulses 
should  be  our  own  likewise  ;  or  that  to  possess 
impulses  of  our  own,  and  of  any  strength,  is 
anything  but  a  peril  and  a  snare.  Yet  desires 
and  impulses  are  as  much  a  part  of  a  perfect 
human  being,  as  beliefs  and  restraints :  and 
strong  impulses  are  only  perilous  when  not 
properly  balanced ;  when  one  set  of  aims  and 
inclinations  is  developed  into  strength,  while 
others,  which  ought  to  coexist  with  them,  re- 
main weak  and  inactive.  It  is  not  because 
men's  desires  are  strong  that  they  act  ill ;  it  is 
because  their  consciences  are  weak.  There  is 
no  natural  connection  between  strong  impulses 
and  a  weak  conscience.  The  natural  connection 
is  the  other  way.  To  say  that  one  person's 
desires  and  feelings  are  stronger  than  those  of 
another,  is  merely  to  say  that  he  has  more  of 
the  raw  material  of  human  nature,  and  is  there- 
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fore  capable,  perhaps  of  more  evil,  but  certainly 
of  more  good.  Strong  impulses  are  but  an- 
other name  for  energy.  Energy  may  be  turned 
to  bad  uses ;  but  more  good  may  always  be 
made  of  an  energetic  nature,  than  of  an  indo- 
lent and  impassive  one.  Those  who  have 
most  natural  feeling,  are  always  those  whose 
cultivated  feelings  may  be  made  the  strongest. 
The  same  strong  susceptibilities  which  make 
the  personal  impulses  vivid  and  powerful,  are 
also  the  source  from  whence  are  generated  the 
most  passionate  love  of  virtue,  and  the  sternest 
self-control.  It  is  through  the  cultivation  of 
these,  that  society  both  does  its  duty  and  pro- 
tects its  interests :  not  by  rejecting  the  stuff 
of  which  heroes  are  made,  because  it  knows  not 
how  to  make  them.  A  person  whose  desires 
and  impulses  are  his  own  —  are  the  expression 
of  his  own  nature,  as  it  has  been  developed  and 
modified  by  his  own  culture  —  is  said  to  have 
a  character.  One  whose  desires  and  impulses 
are  not  his  own,  has  no  character,  no  more 
than  a  steam-engine  has  a  character.  If,  in 
addition  to  being  his  own,  his  impulses  are 
strong,  and  are  under  the  government  of  a 
strong  will,  he  has  an  energetic  character. 
Whoever   thinks  that  individuality  of  desires 
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and  impulses  should  not  be  encouraged  to  un- 
fold itself,  must  maintain  that  society  has  no 
need  of  strong  natures — is  not  the  better  for 
containing  many  persons  who  have  much  char- 
acter— and  that  a  high  general  average  of  ener- 
gy is  not  desirable. 

In  some  early  states  of  society,  these  forces 
might  be,  and  were,  too  much  ahead  of  the 
power  which  society  then  possessed  of  disci- 
plining and  controlling  them.  There  has  been 
a  time  when  the  element  of  spontaneity  and 
individuality  was  in  excess,  and  the  social  prin- 
ciple had  a  hard  struggle  with  it.  The  diffi- 
culty then  was,  to  induce  men  of  strong  bodies 
or  minds  to  pay  obedience  to  any  rules  which 
required  them  to  control  their  impulses.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  law  and  discipline,  like 
the  Popes  struggling  against  the  Emperors, 
asserted  a  power  over  the  whole  man,  claiming 
to  control  all  his  life  in  order  to  control  his 
character — which  society  had  not  found  any 
other  sufficient  means  of  binding.  But  society 
has  now  fairly  got  the  better  of  individuality ; 
and  the  danger  which  threatens  human  nature 
is  not  the  excess,  but  the  deficiency,  of  personal 
impulses  and  preferences.  Things  are  vastly 
changed,  since  the  passions  of  those  who  were 
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strong  by  station  or  by  personal  endowment 
were  in  a  state  of  habitual  rebellion  against 
laws  and  ordinances,  and  required  to  be  rigor- 
ously chained  up  to  enable  the  persons  within 
their  reach  to  enjoy  any  particle  of  security. 
In  our  times,  from  the  highest  class  of  society 
down  to  the  lowest  every  one  lives  as  under 
the  eye  of  a  hostile  and  dreaded  censorship. 
Not  only  in  what  concerns  others,  but  in  what 
concerns  only  themselves,  the  individual,  or 
the  family,  do  not  ask  themselves — what  do  I 
prefer  I  or,  what  would  suit  my  character  and 
disposition  ?  or,  what  would  allow  the  best  and 
highest  in  me  to  have  fair  play,  and  enable  it 
to  grow  and  thrive  ?  They  ask  themselves, 
what  is  suitable  to  my  position  ?  what  is  usually 
done  by  persons  of  my  station  and  pecuniary 
circumstances  ?  or  (worse  still)  what  is  usually 
done  by  persons  of  a  station  and  circumstances 
superior  to  mine  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
choose  what  is  customary,  in  preference  to  what 
suits  their  own  inclination.  It  does  not  occur 
to  them  to  have  any  inclination,  except  for  what 
is  customary.  Thus  the  mind  itself  is  bowed 
to  the  yoke :  even  in  what  people  do  for  pleas- 
ure, conformity  is  the  first  thing  thought  of; 
they  like  in  crowds  ;  they  exercise  choice  only 
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among  things  commonly  done  :  peculiarity  of 
taste,  eccentricity  of  conduct,  are  shunned 
equally  with  crimes :  until  by  dint  of  not  fol- 
lowing their  own  nature,  they  have  no  nature 
to  follow ;  their  human  capacities  are  withered 
and  starved  :  they  become  incapable  of  any 
strong  wishes  or  native  pleasures,  and  are  gen- 
erally without  either  opinions  or  feelings  of 
home  growth,  or  properly  their  own.  Now  is 
this,  or  is  it  not,  the  desirable  condition  of  hu- 
man nature  ? 

It  is  so,  on  the  Calvinistic  theory.  Accord- 
ing to  that,  the  one  great  offence  of  man  is 
Self-will.  All  the  good  of  which  humanity  is 
capable,  is  comprised  in  Obedience.  You  have 
no  choice  ;  thus  you  must  do,  and  no  other- 
wise :  "whatever  is  not  a  duty  is  a  sin."  Hu- 
man nature  being  radically  corrupt,  there  is  no 
redemption  for  any  one  until  human  nature  is 
killed  within  him.  To  one  holding  this  theory 
of  life,  crushing  out  any  of  the  human  faculties, 
capacities,  and  susceptibilities,  is  no  evil :  man 
needs  no  capacity,  but  that  of  surrendering  him- 
self to  the  will  of  God  :  and  if  he  uses  any  of 
his  faculties  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  do 
that  supposed  will  more  effectually,  he  is  better 
without  them.     That  is  the  theory  of  Calvin- 
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ism ;  and  it  is  held,  in  a  mitigated  form,  by 
many  who  do  not  consider  themselves  Calvin- 
ists  ;  the  mitigation  consisting  in  giving  a  less 
ascetic  interpretation  to  the  alleged  will  of 
God  ;  asserting  it  to  be  his  will  that  mankind 
should  gratify  some  of  their  inclinations  ;  of 
course  not  in  the  manner  they  themselves  prefer 
but  in  the  way  of  obedience,  that  is,  in  a  way 
prescribed  to  them  by  authority  ;  and,  therefore, 
by  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  case,  the 
same  for  all. 

In  some  such  insidious  form  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  strong  tendency  to  this  narrow  theory  of 
life,  and  to  the  pinched  and  hidebound  type  of 
human  character  which  it  patronizes.  Many 
persons,  no  doubt,  sincerely  think  that  human 
beings  thus  cramped  and  dwarfed,  are  as  their 
Maker  designed  them  to  be  ;  just  as  many  have 
thought  that  trees  are  a  much  finer  thing  when 
clipped  into  pollards,  or  cut  out  into  figures  of 
animals,  than  as  nature  made  them.  But  if  it 
be  any  part  of  religion  to  believe  that  man  was 
made  by  a  good  Being,  it  is  more  consistent 
with  that  faith  to  believe,  that  this  Being  gave 
all  human  faculties  that  they  might  be  culti- 
vated and  unfolded,  not  rooted  out  and  con- 
sumed,   and    that  he  takes    delight    in    every 
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nearer  approach  made  by  his  creatures  to  the 
ideal  conception  embodied  in  them,  every  in- 
crease in  any  of  their  capabilities  of  compre- 
hension, of  action,  or  of  enjoyment.  There  is 
a  different  type  of  human  excellence  from  the 
Calvinistic ;  a  conception  of  humanity  as  hav- 
ing its  nature  bestowed  on  it  for  other  purposes 
than  merely  to  be  abnegated.  "  Pagan  self- 
assertion  "  is  one  of  the  elements  of  human 
worth,  as  well  as  "  Christian  self-denial. " 
There  is  a  Greek  ideal  of  self-development, 
which  the  Platonic  and  Christian  ideal  of  self- 
government  blends  with,  but  does  not  super- 
sede. It  may  be  better  to  be  a  John  Knox 
than  an  Alcibiades,  but  it  is  better  to  be  a 
Pericles  than  either ;  nor  would  a  Pericles,  if 
we  had  one  in  these  days,  be  without  anything 
good  which  belonged  to  John  Knox. 

It  is  not  by  wearing  down  into  uniformity 
all  that  is  individual  in  themselves,  but  by  cul- 
tivating it  and  calling  it  forth,  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  rights  and  interests  of  others, 
that  human  beings  become  a  noble  and  beauti- 
ful object  of  contemplation ;  and  as  the  works 
partake  the  character  of  those  who  do  them, 
by  the  same  process  human  life  also  becomes 
rich,  diversified,  and  animating,  furnishing  more 
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abundant  aliment  to  high  thoughts  and  elevat- 
ing feelings,  and  strengthening  the  tie  which 
binds  every  individual  to  the  race,  by  making 
the  race  infinitely  better  worth  belonging  to. 
In  proportion  to  the  development  of  his  indi- 
viduality, each  person  becomes  more  valuable 
to  himself,  and  is  therefore  more  capable  of 
being  more  valuable  to  others.  There  is  a 
greater  fulness  of  life  about  his  own  existence, 
and  when  there  is  more  life  in  the  units  there 
is  more  in  the  mass  which  is  composed  of  them. 

(Concluded  in  December  Number.) 
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ON  LIBERTY. 

T  WILL  not  be  denied  by  anybody,  that 
originality  is  a  valuable  element  in  human 
affairs.  There  is  always  need  of  persons 
not  only  to  discover  new  truths,  and  point 
out  when  what  were  once  truths  are  true  no 
longer,  but  also  to  commence  new  practices, 
and  set  the  example  of  more  enlightened  con- 
dud,  and  better  taste  and  sense  in  human  life. 
This  cannot  well  be  gainsaid  by  anybody  who 
does  not  believe  that  the  world  has  already 
attained  perfection  in  all  its  ways  and  practices. 
It  is  true  that  this  benefit  is  not  capable  of 
being  rendered  by  everybody  alike  :  there  are 
but  few  persons,  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
of  mankind,  whose  experiments,  if  adopted  by 
others,  would  be  likely  to  be  any  improvement 
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on  established  practice.  But  these  few  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth ;  without  them,  human  life 
would  become  a  stagnant  pool.  Not  only  is  it 
they  who  introduce  good  things  which  did  not 
before  exist ;  it  is  they  who  keep  the  life  in 
those  which  already  existed.  If  there  were 
nothing  new  to  be  done,  would  human  intellect 
cease  to  be  necessary  ?  Would  it  be  a  reason 
why  those  who  do  the  old  things  should  for- 
get why  they  are  done,  and  do  them  like  cattle, 
not  like  human  beings  ?  There  is  only  too 
great  a  tendency  in  the  best  beliefs  and  pract- 
ices to  degenerate  into  the  mechanical ;  and 
unless  there  were  a  succession  of  persons  whose 
ever-recurring  originality  prevents  the  grounds 
of  those  beliefs  and  practices  from  becoming 
merely  traditional,  such  dead  matter  would  not 
resist  the  smallest  shock  from  anything  really 
alive,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  why  civil- 
ization should  not  die  out,  as  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  Persons  of  genius,  it  is  true,  are, 
and  are  always  likely  to  be,  a  small  minority  ; 
but  in  order  to  have  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Genius 
can  only  breathe  freely  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom.  Persons  of  genius  are,  more  individ- 
ual than  any  other  people — less  capable,  con- 
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sequently,  of  fitting  themselves,  without  hurt- 
ful compression,  into  any  of  the  small  number 
of  moulds  which  society  provides  in  order  to 
save  its  members  the  trouble  of  forming  their 
own  character.  If  from  timidity  they  consent 
to  be  forced  into  one  of  these  moulds,  and  to 
let  all  that  part  of  themselves  which  cannot 
expand  under  the  pressure  remain  unexpanded, 
society  will  be  little  the  better  for  their  genius. 
If  they  are  of  a  strong  character,  and  break 
their  fetters,  they  become  a  mark  for  the  society 
which  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to 
commonplace,  to  point  at  with  solemn  warning 
as  "wild,"  "  erratic,"  and  the  like;  much  as 
if  one  should  complain  of  the  Niagara  river 
for  not  flowing  smoothly  between  its  banks 
like  a  Dutch  canal. 

People  think  genius  a  fine  thing  if  it  enables 
a  man  to  write  an  exciting  poem,  or  paint  a 
picture.  But  in  its  true  sense,  that  of  origin- 
ality in  thought  and  action,  though  no  one 
says  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  admired,  nearly 
all,  at  heart,  think  that  they  can  do  very  well 
without  it. 

In  sober  truth,  whatever  homage  may  be 
professed,  or  even  paid,  to  real  or  supposed 
mental    superiority,  the    general    tendency    of 
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things  throughout  the  world  is  to  render  me- 
diocrity the  ascendant  power  among  mankind. 
In  ancient  history,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in 
a  diminishing  degree  through  the  long  transi- 
tion from  feudality  to  the  present  time,  the  in- 
dividual was  a  power  in  himself;  and  if  he 
had  either  great  talents  or  a  high  social  posi- 
tion, he  was  a  considerable  power.  At  present 
individuals  are  lost  in  the  crowd.  In  politics 
it  is  almost  a  triviality  to  say  that  public  opin- 
ion now  rules  the  world.  The  only  power  de- 
serving the  name  is  that  of  masses,  and  of  gov- 
ernments while  they  make  themselves  the  organ 
of  the  tendencies  and  instincts  of  masses.  This 
is  as  true  in  the  moral  and  social  relations  of 
private  life  as  in  public  transactions.  Those 
whose  opinions  go  by  the  name  of  public  opin- 
ion, are  not  always  the  same  sort  of  public :  in 
America,  they  are  the  whole  white  population  ; 
in  England,  chiefly  the  middle  class.  But  they 
are  always  a  mass,  that  is  to  say,  collective  me- 
diocrity. And  what  is  a  still  greater  novelty, 
the  mass  do  not  now  take  their  opinions  from 
dignitaries  in  Church  or  State,  from  ostensible 
leaders,  or  from  books.  Their  thinking  is  done 
for  them  by  men  much  like  themselves,  address- 
ing them  or  speaking  in  their  name,  on  the  spur 
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of  the  moment,  through  the  newspapers.  I  am 
not  complaining  of  all  this.  I  do  not  assert 
that  anything  better  is  compatible,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  with  the  present  low  state  of  the 
human  mind.  But  that  does  not  hinder  the 
government  of  mediocrity  from  being  mediocre 
government.  No  government  by  a  democracy 
or  a  numerous  aristocracy,  either  in  its  political 
acts  or  in  the  opinions,  qualities,  and  tone  of 
mind  which  it  fosters,  ever  did  or  could  rise 
above  mediocrity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  sov- 
ereign Many  have  let  themselves  be  guided 
(which  in  their  best  times  they  always  have 
done)  by  the  counsels  and  influence  of  a  more 
highly  gifted  and  instructed  One  or  Few.  The 
initiation  of  all  wise  or  noble  things,  comes  and 
must  come  from  individuals  ;  generally  at  first 
from  some  one  individual.  The  honor  and 
glory  of  the  average  man  is  that  he  is  capable 
of  following  that  initiative  ;  that  he  can  respond 
internally  to  wise  and  noble  things,  and  be  led 
to  them  with  his  eyes  open.  I  am  not  count- 
enancing the  sort  of  "hero-worship"  which 
applauds  the  strong  man  of  genius  for  forcibly 
seizing  on  the  government  of  the  world  and 
making  it  do  his  bidding  in  spite  of  itself.  All 
he  can  claim  is,  freedom  to  point  out  the  way. 
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The  power  of  compelling  others  into  it,  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  devel- 
opment of  all  the  rest,  but  corrupting  to  the 
strong  man  himself.  It  does  seem,  however, 
that  when  the  opinions  of  masses  of  merely 
average  men  are  everywhere  become  or  becom- 
ing the  dominant  power,  the  counterpoise  and 
corrective  to  that  tendency  would  be,  the  more 
and  more  pronounced  individuality  of  those 
who  stand  on  the  higher  eminences  of  thought. 
It  is  in  these  circumstances  most  especially, 
that  exceptional  individuals,  instead  of  being 
deterred,  should  be  encouraged  in  acting  differ- 
ently from  the  mass.  In  other  times  there  was 
no  advantage  in  their  doing  so,  unless  they 
acted  not  only  differently,  but  better.  In  this 
age  the  mere  example  of  non-conformity,  the 
mere  refusal  to  bend  the  knee  to  custom,  is 
itself  a  service.  Precisely  because  the  tyranny 
of  opinion  is  such  as  to  make  eccentricity  a 
reproach,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  break 
through  that  tyranny,  that  people  should  be 
eccentric.  Eccentricity  has  always  abounded 
when  and  where  strength  of  character  has 
abounded  ;  and  the  amount  of  eccentricity  in 
a  society  has  generally  been  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  genius,  mental  vigor,  and  moral 
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courage  which  it  contained.  That  so  few  now 
dare  to  be  eccentric,  marks  the  chief  danger  of 
the  time. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  important  to  give  the 
freest  scope  possible  to  uncustomary  things,  in 
order  that  it  may  in  time  appear  which  of  these 
are  fit  to  be  converted  into  customs.  But  inde- 
pendence of  action,  and  disregard  of  custom 
are  not  solely  deserving  of  encouragement  for 
the  chance  they  afford  that  better  modes  of 
action,  and  customs  more  worthy  of  general 
adoption,  may  be  struck  out ;  nor  is  it  only 
persons  of  decided  mental  superiority  who  have 
a  just  claim  to  carry  on  their  lives  in  their  own 
way.  There  is  no  reason  that  all  human  exist- 
ences should  be  constructed  on  some  one,  or 
some  small  number  of  patterns.  If  a  person 
possesses  any  tolerable  amount  of  common 
sense  and  experience,  his  own  mode  of  laying 
out  his  existence  is  the  best,  not  because  it  is 
the  best  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  his  own 
mode.  Human  beings  are  not  like  sheep  ;  and 
even  sheep  are  not  undistinguishably  alike.  A 
man  cannot  get  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  boots  to  fit 
him,  unless  they  are  either  made  to  his  meas- 
ure, or  he  has  a  whole  warehouseful  to  choose 
from  :  and  is  it  easier  to  fit  him  with  a  life  than 
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with  a  coat,  or  are  human  beings  more  like 
one  another  in  their  whole  physical  and  spirit- 
ual conformation  than  in  the  shape  of  their 
feet  ?  If  it  were  only  that  people  have  diver- 
sities of  taste,  that  is  reason  enough  for  not 
attempting  to  shape  them  all  after  one  model. 
But  different  persons  also  require  different  con- 
ditions for  their  spiritual  development ;  and  can 
no  more  exist  healthily  in  the  same  moral,  than 
all  the  variety  of  plants  can  in  the  same  physi- 
cal, atmosphere  and  climate.  The  same  things 
which  are  helps  to  one  person  towards  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  higher  nature,  are  hindrances  to 
another.  The  same  mode  of  life  is  a  healthy 
excitement  to  one,  keeping  all  his  faculties  of 
action  and  enjoyment  in  their  best  order,  while 
to  another  it  is  a  distracting  burden,  which  sus- 
pends or  crushes  all  internal  life.  Such  are  the 
differences  among  human  beings  in  their  sources 
of  pleasure,  their  susceptibilities  of  pain,  and 
the  operation  on  them  of  different  physical  and 
moral  agencies,  that  unless  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  in  their  modes  of  life,  they 
neither  obtain  their  fair  share  of  happiness, 
nor  grow  up  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  aesthetic 
stature  of  which  their  nature  is  capable.  Why 
then  should  tolerance,  as  far  as  the  public  sen- 
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timent  is  concerned,  extent  only  to  tastes  and 
modes  of  life  which  extort  acquiescence  by  the 
multitude  of  their  adherents  ?  Nowhere  (ex- 
cept in  some  monastic  institutions)  is  diversity 
of  taste  entirely  unrecognized  ;  a  person  may, 
without  blame,  either  like  or  dislike  rowing,  or 
smoking,  or  music,  or  athletic  exercises,  or 
chess,  or  cards,  or  study,  because  both  those 
who  like  each  of  these  things,  and  those  who 
dislike  them,  are  too  numerous  to  be  put  down. 
But  the  man,  and  still  more  the  woman,  who 
can  be  accused  either  of  doing  "  what  nobody 
does,"  or  of  not  doing  "what  everybody  does," 
is  the  subject  of  as  much  depreciatory  remark 
as  if  he  or  she  had  committed  some  grave 
moral  delinquency.  Persons  require  to  possess 
a  title,  or  some  other  badge  or  rank,  or  the 
consideration  of  people  of  rank,  to  be  able  to 
indulge  somewhat  in  the  luxury  of  doing  as 
they  like  without  detriment  to  their  estimation. 
To  indulge  somewhat,  I  repeat :  for  whoever 
allow  themselves  much  of  that  indulgence,  in- 
cur the  risk  of  something  worse  than  disparag- 
ing speeches — they  are  in  peril  of  a  commis- 
sion de  lunatico^  and  of  having  their  property 
taken  from  them  and  given  to  their  relations. 
There   is   one  characteristic   of  the  present 
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direction  of  public  opinion,  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  intolerant  ot  any  marked  de- 
monstration of  individuality.  The  general 
average  of  mankind  are  not  only  moderate  in 
intellect,  but  also  moderate  in  inclinations ; 
they  have  no  tastes  or  wishes  strong  enough 
to  incline  them  to  do  anything  unusual,  and 
they  consequently  do  not  understand  those 
who  have,  and  class  all  such  with  the  wild  and 
intemperate  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  look 
down  upon.  Now,  in  addition  to  this  fact, 
which  is  general,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
a  strong  movement  has  set  in  towards  the  im- 
provement of  morals,  and  it  is  evident  what 
we  have  to  expect.  In  these  days  such  a 
movement  has  set  in  ;  much  has  actually  been 
effected  in  the  way  of  increased  regularity  of 
conduct,  and  discouragement  of  excesses ;  and 
there  is  a  philanthropic  spirit  abroad,  for  the 
exercise  of  which  there  is  no  more  inviting  field 
than  the  moral  and  prudential  improvement  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  These  tendencies  of  the 
times  cause  the  public  to  be  more  disposed 
than  at  most  former  periods  to  prescribe  gen- 
eral rules  of  conduct,  and  endeavor  to  make 
every  one  conform  to  the  approved  standard. 
And  that  standard,  express  or  tacit,  is  to  desire 
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nothing  strongly.  Its  ideal  of  character  is  to 
be  without  any  marked  character ;  to  maim  by 
compression,  like  a  Chinese  lady's  foot,  every 
part  of  human  nature  which  stands  out  promi- 
nently, and  tends  to  make  the  person  mark- 
edly dissimilar  in  outline  to  commonplace 
humanity. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  ideals  which  ex- 
clude one  half  of  what  is  desirable,  the  present 
standard  of  approbation  produces  only  an  in- 
ferior imitation  of  the  other  half.  Instead  of 
great  energies  guided  by  vigorous  reason,  and 
strong  feelings  strongly  controlled  by  a  con- 
scientious will,  its  result  is  weak  feelings  and 
weak  energies,  which  therefore  can  be  kept  in 
outward  conformity  to  rule  without  any  strength 
either  of  will  or  of  reason.  Already  energetic 
characters  on  any  large  scale  are  becoming 
merely  traditional.  There  is  now  scarcely 
any  outlet  for  energy  in  this  country  except 
business.  The  energy  expended  in  that  may 
still  be  regarded  as  considerable.  What  little 
is  left  from  that  employment,  is  expended  on 
some  hobby,  which  may  be  a  useful,  even  a 
philanthropic  hobby,  but  is  always  some  one 
thing,  and  generally  a  thing  of  small  dimen- 
sions. 
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The  despotism  of  custom  is  everywhere  the 
standing  hindrance  to  human  advancement, 
being  in  unceasing  antagonism  to  that  disposi- 
tion to  aim  at  something  better  than  customary, 
which  is  called,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  or  that  of  progress  or  improve- 
ment. The  spirit  of  improvement  is  not  always 
a  spirit  of  liberty,  for  it  may  aim  at  forcing 
improvements  on  an  unwilling  people  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  in  so  far  as  it  resists  such  at- 
tempts, may  ally  itself  locally  and  temporarily 
with  the  opponents  of  improvement ;  but  the 
only  unfailing  and  permanent  source  of  im- 
provement is  liberty,  since  by  it  there  are  as 
many  possible  independent  centres  of  improve- 
ment as  there  are  individuals.  The  progressive 
principle,  however,  in  either  shape,  whether  as 
the  love  of  liberty  or  of  improvement,  is  antag- 
onistic to  the  sway  of  Custom,  involving  at 
least  emancipation  from  that  yoke ;  and  the 
contest  between  the  two  constitutes  the  chief 
interest  of  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
greater  part  of  the  world  has,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  history,  because  the  despotism  of  Cus- 
tom is  complete.  This  is  the  case  over  the 
whole  East.  Custom  is  there,  in  all  things, 
the  final  appeal ;  justice  and  right  mean  con- 
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formity  to  custom  ;  the  argument  of  custom  no 
one,  unless  some  tyrant,  intoxicated  with  power, 
thinks  of  resisting. 

A  people,  it  appears,  may  be  progressive  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  and  then  stop  :  when 
does  it  stop  ?  When  it  ceases  to  possess  indi- 
viduality. It  is  individuality  that  we  war 
against :  we  should  think  we  had  done  wonders 
if  we  had  made  ourselves  all  alike  ;  forgetting 
that  the  unlikeness  of  one  person  to  another  is 
generally  the  first  thing  which  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  either  to  the  imperfection  of  his  own 
type,  and  the  superiority  of  another,  or  the 
possibility,  by  combining  the  advantages  of 
both,  of  producing  something  better  than  either. 

In  a  passage  already  quoted  from  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  he  points  out  two  things  as 
necessary  conditions  of  human  development, 
because  necessary  to  render  people  unlike  one 
another ;  namely,  freedom,  and  variety  of  situ- 
ations. The  second  of  these  two  conditions 
is  in  this  country  every  day  diminishing.  The 
circumstances  which  surround  different  classes 
and  individuals,  and  shape  their  characters,  are 
daily  becoming  more  assimilated.  Formerly, 
different  ranks,  different  neighborhoods,  differ- 
ent trades  and  professions  lived  in  what  might 
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be  called  different  worlds ;  at  present,  to  a 
great  degree  in  the  same.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, they  now  read  the  same  things,  listen  to 
the  same  things,  see  the  same  things,  go  to  the 
same  places,  have  their  hopes  and  fears  directed 
to  the  same  objects,  have  the  same  rights  and 
liberties,  and  the  same  means  of  asserting  them. 
Great  as  are  the  differences  of  position  which 
remain,  they  are  nothing  to  those  which  have 
ceased.  And  the  assimilation  is  still  proceed- 
ing. All  the  political  changes  of  the  age  pro- 
mote it,  since  they  all  tend  to  raise  the  low 
and  lower  the  high.  Every  extension  of  edu- 
cation promotes  it,  because  education  brings 
people  under  common  influences,  and  gives 
them  access  to  the  general  stock  of  facts  and 
sentiments.  Improvement  in  the  means  of 
communication  promote  it,  by  bringing  the 
inhabitants  of  distant  places  into  personal  con- 
tad:,  and  keeping  up  a  rapid  flow  of  changes 
of  residence  between  one  place  and  another. 
The  increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
promotes  it,  by  diffusing  more  widely  the  ad- 
vantages of  easy  circumstances,  and  opening  all 
objecls  of  ambition,  even  the  highest,  to  gen- 
eral competition,  whereby  the  desire  of  rising 
becomes  no  longer  the  character  of  a  particular 
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class,  but  of  all  classes.  A  more  powerful 
agency  than  even  all  these,  in  bringing  about  a 
general  similarity  among  mankind,  is  the  com- 
plete establishment,  in  this  and  other  free 
countries,  of  the  ascendancy  of  public  opinion 
in  the  State.  As  the  various  social  eminences 
which  enabled  persons  entrenched  on  them  to 
disregard  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  gradu- 
ally become  levelled  ;  as  the  very  idea  of  resist- 
ing the  will  of  the  public,  when  it  is  positively 
known  that  they  have  a  will,  disappears  more 
and  more  from  the  minds  of  practical  politic- 
ians ;  there  ceases  to  be  any  active  support  for 
non-conformity — any  substantive  power  in  so- 
ciety, which,  itself  opposed  to  the  ascendancy 
of  numbers,  is  interested  in  taking  under  its 
protection  opinions  and  tendencies  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  public. 

The  combination  of  all  these  causes  forms  so 
great  a  mass  of  influences  hostile  to  Individu- 
ality, that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  stand 
its  ground.  It  will  do  so  with  increasing  diffi- 
culty, unless  the  intelligent  part  of  the  public 
can  be  made  to  feel  its  value — to  see  that  it  is 
good  there  should  be  differences,  even  though 
not  for  the  better,  even  though,  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  them,  some  should  be  for  the  worse. 
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If  the  claims  of  Individuality  are  ever  to  be 
asserted,  the  time  is  now,  while  much  is  still 
wanting  to  complete  the  enforced  assimilation. 
It  is  only  in  the  earlier  stages  that  any  stand 
can  be  successfully  made  against  the  encroach- 
ment. The  demand  that  all  other  people  shall 
resemble  ourselves,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
If  resistance  waits  till  life  is  reduced  nearly  to 
one  uniform  type,  all  deviations  from  that  type 
will  come  to  be  considered  impious,  immoral, 
even  monstrous  and  contrary  to  nature.  Man- 
kind speedily  becomes  unable  to  conceive  di- 
versity, when  they  have  been  for  some  time 
unaccustomed  to  see  it. 

John  Stuart  Mill. 
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NECROPOLITAN  ARCHITECTURE 

RT  is  the  child  of  emotion.  Back  of 
all  great  works  of  art  lie  the  abysmal 
facts  of  human  nature — war,  religion, 
love  and  death.  To  the  last  two  the 
world  owes  the  creation  of  some  of  the  most 
perfect  architectural  monuments  ever  con- 
ceived. 

When,  for  instance,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  B.C.,  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria, 
died,  his  wife  Artemisia  was  so  grief  stricken 
that  she  pined  away  and  died  in  a  couple  of 
years.  Nevertheless  she  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  monument  to  her  husband's  fame 
and  her  own  devotion,  the  like  of  which,  for 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  has  never  been 
equaled — the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus — 
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one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  antique 
world.  This  great  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Mausolus,  whose  very  name  has  given  us 
the  word  to  designate  every  splendid  tomb 
ever  built  since,  was  enriched  throughout  with 
groups  of  statuary  and  friezes  of  incomparable 
beauty,  much  of  which  was  the  work  of  the 
sculptor  Scopas,  the  great  Athenian.  What  its 
value  must  have  been,  as  a  supreme  effort  in 
solid  marble,  of  so  great  an  aggregation  of 
architectural  and  sculptural  genius,  it  is  of 
course,  quite  impossible  to  estimate. 

Far  away  from  the  old  hills  of  Hellas,  on 
the  banks  of  the  meandering  Jumna,  amid 
groves  of  ancient  cypress  trees  in  the  Gardens 
of  Eternal  Spring,  stands  another  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  beloved  dead — the  Taj 
Mahal,  built  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  in 
honor  of  his  wife  Mumtaz  Mahal,  who  died 
at  the  birth  of  her  only  child.  The  Emperor's 
vow  that  he  would  erecl:  a  monument  to  her 
which  should  proclaim  to  all  ages  his  devoted 
affection  and  her  incomparable  renown,  has 
surely  been  kept  to  the  letter.  The  Taj  Mahal, 
"The  Diamond  of  Seraglios,"  is  unquestionably 
the  most  beautiful  edifice  in  all  Asia  and  the 
most   gorgeous    one  on    earth,  for  it  is  built 
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entirely  of  dazzling  white  alabaster  and  literally 
lined  with  mosaics  of  precious  stones,  such  as 
lapislazuli  brought  from  far  Thibet,  agate,  cor- 
nelian, blood  red  jasper,  chalcedony,  sardonyx 
and  mother  of  pearl.  All  the  provinces  of 
India  vied  with  each  other  in  sending  valuable 
gifts  for  its  adornment,  while  "the  revenues  of 
thirty  towns"  were  assigned  to  keep  the  mau- 
soleum in  repair. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Emperor 
Jehan  intended  to  build  a  similar  sepulchre 
called  Mathob  Baugh,  for  himself,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Jumna,  and  to  connect  both 
by  a  splendid  marble  bridge.  He  had  already 
commenced  the  building,  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen,  when  a  rebellion  broke  out 
and  he  was  deposed,  at  an  advanced  age,  by 
his  own  son  Aurengzebe. 

These  two  great  sepulchres  of  the  Antique 
and  Oriental  worlds  are  the  supreme  expressions 
in  architecture  of  the  bereavement  of  the  widow 
and  widower,  possible  to  very  few  on  so  mag- 
nificent a  scale.  Nevertheless,  the  world  is  full 
of  similar,  though  less  pretentious  monuments, 
of  private  people  as  well  as  potentates.  Not- 
able, among  modern  examples,  one  might  men- 
tion the  Albert  Memorial  in  London,  and  the 
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Frogmore  Mausoleum  near  Windsor  Castle, 
the  latter  built  by  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
remains  of  the  Prince  Consort.  The  chapel 
inside  is  octagonal  in  form  and  but  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  yet  it  cost  over  one  million  dollars. 
The  tomb  of  Napoleon  in  the  Church  of  the 
Invalides  in  Paris,  is  said  to  have  cost  twice  as 
much.  No  other  famous  mausoleum  is  quite 
so  theatrical :  not  in  its  architecture,  but  in  the 
extraordinary  way  in  which  the  building  is 
lighted.  Every  window  in  the  main  rotunda 
is  filled  with  pale  blue  glass  which  casts  a  pecu- 
liarly cold  and  ghostly  light  upon  the  marble 
floor  and  walls,  which  are  purposely  devoid  of  all 
warm  or  local  color.  In  violent  contrast  to  this 
austerity  the  eye  seeks  the  recessed  chapel,  with 
its  gilded  canopy  and  colored  marbles,  and  its 
wonderful  glow  of  golden  light,  for  the  huge 
windows  which  light  it  are  hidden  from  direct 
view,  and  are  filled  with  amber  glass  of  the 
richest  hue.  Standing  in  the  cold  limbo  of  the 
main  church  this  sanctuary  looks  like  a  scene 
in  a  play.  It  is  truly  magical,  and  one  looks 
for  concealed  incandescent  burners  and  sun- 
bursts of  yellow  gaslight:  but  there  are  none. 
In|facl:,  on  cloudy  days,  when  the  sky  is  over- 
cast, this  same  altar  seems  to  glow  with  even 
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greater  radiance  than  when  the  sun  shines  ! 
This  ingenious  and  theatrical  effect  of  yellow 
light  is  surely  an  appropriate  and  a  fitting  feat- 
ure to  illuminate  the  tomb  of  the  most  theatri- 
cal and  the  "yellowest"  hero  of  modern  history. 

In  contrast  to  the  glittering  pomp  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  stand  the  Pyramids,  with 
one  exception  by  far  the  hugest  mass  of  mater- 
ials ever  piled  by  mortal  hands.  This  also  is 
a  tomb,  as  were  all  the  pyramids.  And  while 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,  the  biggest  thing 
ever  built  on  this  planet,  was  not  constructed 
for  that  purpose,  in  effect  it  is  nothing  but  a 
monstrous  hecatomb,  in  which  not  merely  a 
hundred,  but  over  a  million  bodies  are  interred, 
those  of  the  Tartars  slain  in  battle  while  the 
wall  was  being  built ;  the  Chinamen  who  died 
on  the  work,  and  lastly,  the  walking  delegates 
of  the  period  and  their  dupes,  who  went  on 
strike  and  were  built  in  the  wall  alive  for  their 
pains. 

From  the  biggest  structure  on  earth  we  come 
to  the  smallest,  the  "Lantern  of  Demosthenes," 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  for  surely  no  other  bit 
of  architecture  of  its  size  has  achieved  the  fame 
justly  given  to  this,  the  famous  monument  to 
Lysicrates  which  still  stands  in  what  was  called 
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the  Street  of  Tripods,  in  Athens.  Lysicrates 
was  a  "choragus,"  whose  duties  were  to  pro- 
vide the  chorus  for  the  plays  represented  at 
Athens  during  the  year — he  was  part  stage 
manager,  partly  musical  director.  If  his 
achievements  in  producing  the  masterpieces 
of  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  were 
comparable  with  the  skill  of  the  nameless  artist 
who  designed  his  monument,  he  must  certainly 
have  been  the  Irving,  the  Wagner  and  the 
Kiralfy  of  his  time.  It  is  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  exquisite  pieces  of  Greek  architecture 
extant. 

Thus  it  is  that  Memorial  Art  has  inspired 
the  most  impressive,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  massive  and  the  most  gorgeous  of  edifices : 
and,  one  may  also  add,  the  most  ancient  ones. 

The  cromlechs,  dolmens  and  menhirs  of 
prehistoric  times  were  doubtless  tombs — and 
modern  research  goes  far  to  confirm  the  theory 
that  Stonehenge  was  a  sort  of  prehistoric  Pan- 
theon where  the  gods  of  paleolithic  man  were 
honored  and  his  heroes  laid  to  rest. 

At  the  present  day  Italy,  especially  Northern 

Italy,  has  the  most  remarkable  cemeteries  of 

any  country  in  the  world.     This  is  doubtless 

an  inheritance  of  the  past,  for  the  Etruscans 
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were  the  most  diligent  tomb  builders  of  an- 
tiquity. All  we  know  of  that  interesting  civil- 
ization and  its  wonderful  people,  whose  very- 
language  is  forgotten,  and  whose  glyptic  inscrip- 
tion, like  those  of  Copan  and  Palenque,  still 
baffle  the  skill  of  the  most  ingenious  scholars, 
is  derived  from  the  contents  of  their  elaborate 
tombs.  The  Etruscan  idea  of  death  seems  to 
have  been  a  highly  civilized  development  of 
the  crude  notions  of  neolithic  man,  that  strange, 
fascinating  being,  who  chipped  his  desperate 
way  to  sweetness  and  light,  with  a  jagged  flint. 
This  strange  naked  brute,  in  whose  thick  skull 
reason  as  yet  dimly  glimmered,  looked  on 
death  much  as  the  Etruscans  did  countless 
thousands  of  years  afterward,  as  many  a  tumu- 
lus and  long  barrow  testifies.  When  the  pre- 
historic hunter  died,  his  body  was  buried  in  a 
cave  with  his  bow  and  arrows  and  his  stone  axe, 
his  dog  and  everything  he  had  used  during  his 
life,  including  his  faithful  spouse,  whose  head 
had  previously  been  broken  in  with  a  boulder 
for  the  occasion.  An  Etruscan  tomb  bears  no 
evidence  of  any  such  ruthless  proceeding  as 
the  last  mentioned,  but  in  other  respects  the 
idea  is  similar,  allowing  for  the  immense  differ- 
ence in  civilization,  for,  on  entering,  one  finds 
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oneself  in  a  cheerful  room  in  every  respect  de- 
signed to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the 
abode  of  the  deceased  occupant  at  the  time  of 
living.  Many  of  the  mausoleums,  and  they 
exist  in  great  quantities  in  and  around  Volterra, 
Orvieto,  Perugia,  Chiusi,  Porsenna,  Cortona, 
and  throughout  the  Maremma,  are  immense 
labyrinthine  structures  cut  from  the  living  rock, 
and  more  like  works  of  nature  than  of  man. 
Inside,  these  tombs  were  lavishly  decorated 
with  paintings  and  sculptures  in  relief,  on  walls 
and  ceilings.  After  the  ghastly  relics  of  mo- 
dern sepulture,  it  is  with  pleased  astonishment 
one  enters  for  the  first  time  an  Etruscan  house 
of  the  dead.  The  apartments  have  a  cheery 
look  of  domestic  life.  The  ornamentation  is 
not  confined  to  the  representation  of  myths  and 
symbols,  but  it  depicts  scenes  of  social  festivity, 
picnics,  races,  theatricals,  and  whatever  was  en- 
joyed in  everyday  life.  These  same  Etruscans 
were  a  most  practical  people,  and  while  the 
exigencies  of  religious  worship  demanded  that 
much  jewelry  and  valuable  trinkets  be  interred 
with  the  deceased,  they  were  afterwards  covertly 
withdrawn  by  means  of  a  secret  entrance  known 
only  to  the  person  interested,  and  perhaps  left 
expressly  by  the  conscience-hardened  workmen. 
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Nevertheless,  objects  beautifully  wrought  in 
gold,  have  been  unearthed,  and  countless  pieces 
of  bronze,  in  the  working  of  which  the  Etrus- 
cans even  excelled  the  Greeks.  From  the 
small  town  of  Volsinium  alone  (the  modern 
Bolsena),  it  is  related  that  Flavius  Flaccus  car- 
ried off  to  Rome  no  less  than  two  thousand 
bronze  statues. 

The  Greeks  sought  to  disguise  Death's  pain- 
ful and  dismal  features.  To  them  Death  was 
a  sweet  slumber  or  a  delightsome  ravishment. 
The  Etruscan  had  no  such  poetic  expedients 
to  shield  his  senses.  He  felt  it  was  a  real  jour- 
ney to  a  new  life,  for  good  or  bad,  as  his  actual 
life  had  been.  A  distinct  supernal  race  met 
his  gaze  at  the  threshold  of  death,  not  men 
deified  nor  supersensuous,  but  Genii,  Furies, 
and  other  celestial  powers.  These  were  grand 
in  idea,  and  their  sculptured  or  painted  repre- 
sentation often  sublime  in  effect.  In  conception 
and  function  they  were  more  elevated  than 
those  of  Grecian  mythology.  They  were  fit 
precursors  of  the  angels  and  archangels  of 
Giotto,  Orcagna  and  Luca  Signorelli.  In  fact, 
mediaeval  art  had  little  to  do  to  adjust  this 
phase  of  Etruscan  art  to  its  own  purpose.  The 
infant  Jupiter  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  as  seen 
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in  the  Campagna  bas  reliefs,  is  the  legitimate 
model,  in  motive  and  grouping,  of  countless 
subsequent  Madonnas  and  Bambinos. 

Most  remarkable  among  Etruscan  tombs  is 
the  Volunni  sepulchre  near  Perugia,  which  is 
thus  described  : 

"  On  each  side  of  the  door  are  seated  colos- 
sal winged  female  figures,  with  the  nobility  of 
both  sexes  harmoniously  united,  in  simplicity 
and  majesty  of  mien  so  sublime  and  nobly  su- 
perior in  spirit  over  matter,  that  they  even  sur- 
pass the  sculptures  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  in 
other  respedts  are  akin  to  his  extraordinary 
power,  though  devoid  of  the  physical  exagger- 
ation which  obtains  in  so  much  of  his  work, 
but  which  further  stamps  him  as  the  genuine 
descendant  of  ancient  Etruscan  masters  now 
unknown  to  us  by  name.  As  we  approach  the 
Sarcophagus,  we  feel  the  trembling  awe  of  the 
four  shadowy  figures  now  dimly  seen  issuing 
from  the  tomb  with  an  anxious  inquiring  look 
at  the  mystical  guardians  of  the  Gates  of 
Eternity.  Modern  learning  calls  them  Furies. 
Their  countenances,  nevertheless,  are  benevo- 
lent and  inviting.  If  we  meet  no  more  un- 
kindly faces  than  theirs  on  being  ushered  into 
the  new  life,  it  will  be  a  desirable  welcome." 
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The  allusion  to  Michael  Angelo  is  apt.  It 
was  in  designing  tombs  that  the  greatest  master 
of  the  Tuscan  school  and  the  most  sublime 
figure  of  the  Renaissance  put  forth  the  might- 
iest efforts  of  his  imperishable  genius. 

The  six  heroic  figures  which  compose  the 
tombs  of  Lorenzo  and  Giulio  de  Medici  in  the 
Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  his  skill 
as  a  sculptor.  "All  his  knowledge,  all  the 
magnificence  of  his  style,  the  exuberance  of  his 
imagination,  the  patience,  the  reasoning  power 
which  he  brought  to  the  execution  of  his  bold- 
est and  most  unlooked  for  inventions  ;  the  new 
character,  true  and  yet  superhuman,  which  he 
put  into  his  figures  ;  that  remarkable  combin- 
ation of  quality  which  made  of  the  Florentine 
the  giant  of  modern  art — all  these  appear  in 
these  two  monuments."  They  are  two  well 
known  to  need  description — Lorenzo  typifying 
Thought  (II  Penseroso),  with  the  reclining  fig- 
ures of  Dawn  and  Evening ;  and  the  bold 
Guiliano  in  armor,  typifying  Action,  with  the 
allegorical  figures  of  Day  and  Night. 

But  while  the  tombs  of  the  Medici  represent 
the  actual  culmination  of  Michael  Angelo's 
genius  in  completed  creations,  what  must  have 
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been  the  grandeur  of  the  result  had  he  been 
able  to  finish  the  great  tomb  of  Pope  Julius  II ! 
Had  Michael  Angelo  been  permitted  to  carry 
out  this  stupendous  work,  the  world  of  art 
could  well  have  spared  the  Last  Judgment,  and 
even  the  other  frescoes  of  the  Sistine.  Con- 
divi's  description,  which  agrees  with  a  sketch 
from  Michael  Angelo  himself,  states  that  the 
tomb  was  to  be  isolated.  On  each  of  its  faces 
were  to  be  four  slaves  standing,  chained  to  ter- 
minal columns  which  supported  the  cornice, 
and  in  niches  between  these  groups  two  figures 
of  Victory  trampling  upon  prostrate  prisoners. 
Above  the  cornice  which  surmounted  these 
decorations  were  to  be  eight  sitting  figures,  two 
on  each  face,  representing  the  Prophets  and  the 
Virtues.  The  Moses  was  to  be  one  of  these 
statues.  The  sarcophagus  placed  between  them 
was  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  having  at  the 
apex  an  angel  holding  a  globe.  Varsari  adds 
that  there  were  to  be  in  all  more  than  forty 
figures,  without  reckoning  the  children  and 
other  ornaments.  Why  this  ambitious  scheme 
was  never  realized  is  too  long  a  story  for  this 
article,  but  some  idea  of  its  stupendous  char- 
acter can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
marvellous  statue  of  Moses  was  but  a  detail 
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of  a  colossal  whole,  intended  to  go  under  the 
gigantic  Vault  of  St.  Peter's.  "This  sublime 
creation  alone,"  says  Clement,  a  French  writer, 
"dwells  amidst  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and 
modern  sculpture  an  event  without  a  parallel, 
the  representative,  if  not  wholly  faultless,  still 
the  most  perfect,  of  an  art  unknown  before/ ' 
No  words  can  give  the  overwhelming  impres- 
sion that  such  a  powerful  work  of  art  induces 
in  the  mind  of  the  beholder :  Gregorovius, 
however,  gives  us  a  hint,  when  speaking  of  the 
Moses.  He  says  :  "All  that  is  positive  and 
all  that  is  negative  in  him  is  equally  terrible. 
If  he  were  to  rise  up  it  seems  as  if  he  would 
shout  forth  laws  which  no  human  intellect  could 
fathom.  His  very  voice  would  thunder  forth  in 
tones  too  awful  for  the  ear  of  man  to  support." 
There  is  still  another  great  tomb  which 
Michael  Angelo  might  have  carved  had  his 
career  fallen  on  less  tumultuous  times,  and  had 
he  been  free  from  the  importunities,  the  ex- 
actions and  the  caprices  of  some  of  his  terri- 
ble patrons.  It  is  related  that  the  Academy 
of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  of  Florence,  of  which 
Michael  Angelo  was  an  energetic  member, 
resolved  to  bring  the  ashes  of  Dante  from 
Ravenna  to  Bologna,  and  addressed  a  petition 
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to  the  Pope  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  the  time,  among  others  that 
of  Michael  Angelo,  with  this  memorial:  "I, 
Michael  Angelo,  the  sculptor,  also  supplicate 
your  Holiness,  and  offer  to  execute  a  tomb 
worthy  of  the  divine  poet,  in  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  city."  Pope  Leo  did  not  entertain  the 
idea  favorably,  and  it  was  abandoned.  Pro- 
bably a  tomb  to  himself  was  more  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  that  ostentatious  pontiff 
as  with  Pope  Julius.  Indeed,  it  may  generally 
be  said,  that  better  brains  go  to  make  a  great 
monument  than  ever  lie  under  it !  And  if  a 
great  soul  does  find  a  sumptuous  dwelling  in 
death,  it  seldom  enjoys  one  in  life,  for  the  story 
of  genius  is  briefly  told  : 

A  generous  nature  and  a  niggard  doom, 
A  difficult  journey  to  a  splendid  tomb! 

B.  J.  S.  Cahill. 


ON  THE  CUSTOM  OF  SALUTING 
AFTER  SNEEZING. 

,T  IS  probable  that  this  custom,  so  uni- 
versally prevalent,  originated  in  some 
ancient  superstition;  it  seems  to  have 
./'(J  excited  inquiry  among  all  nations. 
Some  Catholics,  says  Father  Feyjoo,  have  at- 
tributed the  origin  of  this  custom  to  the  ordin- 
ance of  a  pope,  Saint  Gregory — who  is  said  to 
have  instituted  a  short  benediction  to  be  used 
on  such  occasions,  at  a  time  when,  during  a 
pestilence,  the  crisis  was  attended  by  sneezing, 
and  in  most  cases  followed  by  death. 

But  the  rabbins,  who  have  a  story  for  every 
thing  say,  that  before  Jacob  men  never  sneezed 
but  once,  and  then  immediately  died:  they  assure 
us  that  that  patriarch  was  the  first  that  died  by 
natural  disease,  before  him  all  men  died  by 
sneezing;  the  memory  of  which  was  ordered  to 
be  preserved  in  all  nations  by  a  command  of 
every  prince  to  his  subjects  to  employ  some 
salutary  exclamation  after  the  act  of  sneezing. 
But  these  are  Talmudical  dreams,  and  only 
serve  to  prove  that  so  familiar  a  custom  has 
always  excited  inquiry. 


Even  Aristotle  has  delivered  some  consider- 
able nonsense  on  this  custom  ;  he  says  it  is  an 
honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  seat  of  good 
sense  and  genius — the  head — to  distinguish  it 
from  two  other  offensive  eruptions  of  air,  which 
are  never  accompanied  by  any  benediction  from 
the  bystanders.  The  custom,  at  all  events, 
existed  long  prior  to  Pope  Gregory.  The 
lover  in  Apuleius,  Gyton  in  Petronius,  and 
allusions  to  it  in  Pliny,  prove  its  antiquity ; 
and  a  memoir  of  the  French  Academy  notices 
the  practice  in  the  new  world,  on  the  first  dis- 
covery of  America.  Every  where  man  is 
saluted  for  sneezing. 

An  amusing  account  of  the  ceremonies  which 
attend  the  sneezing  of  a  king  of  Monomotapa 
shows  what  a  national  concern  may  be  the  sneeze 
of  despotism.  Those  who  are  near  his  person, 
when  this  happens,  salute  him  in  so  loud  a  tone 
that  persons  in  the  antechamber  hear  it  and 
join  in  the  acclamation  ;  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments they  do  the  same,  till  the  noise  reaches 
the  street,  and  becomes  propagated  throughout 
the  city ;  so  that  at  each  sneeze  of  his  majesty, 
results  a  most  horrid  cry  from  the  salutations 
of  many  thousands  of  his  vassals. 

I.   D'lSRAELI. 
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'a  college  training  is  an  excellent 
thing;  but,  after  all,  the  better 
part  ot  every   man's   education  is 

THAT  WHICH  HE  GIVES  HIMSELF,  AND 
IT  IS  FOR  THIS  THAT  A  GOOD  LIBRARY 
SHOULD  FURNISH  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
AND    THE     MEANS." 

LOWELL. 


FROM  PAINTING  BY  FRANCIS  J.    McCOMAS 


A  FEW  BITS  OF  ROMAN  MOSAIC. 

YRON  hit  the  white,  which  he  often 
shot  very  wide  of  in  his  Italian  Guide 
Book,  when  he  called  Rome  "  my 
country."  But  it  is  a  feeling  which 
comes  to  one  slowly,  and  is  absorbed  into  one's 
system  during  a  long  residence.  Perhaps  one 
does  not  feel  it  until  one  has  gone  away,  as 
things  always  seem  fairer  when  we  look  back 
at  them,  and  it  is  out  of  that  inaccessible  tower 
of  the  past  that  Longing  leans  and  beckons. 
However  it  be,  Fancy  gets  a  rude  shock  at  enter- 
ing Rome,  which  it  takes  her  a  great  while  to 
get  over.  She  has  gradually  made  herself  be- 
lieve that  she  is  approaching  a  city  of  the  dead, 
and  has  seen  nothing  on  the  road  from  Civita 
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Vecchia  to  disturb  that  theory.  Milestones, 
with  "Via  Aurelia"  carved  upon  them,  have 
confirmed  it.  It  is  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
with  her,  and  on  the  dial  of  time  the  shadow 
has  not  yet  trembled  over  the  line  that  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century.  She  arrives 
at  the  gate,  and  a  dirty,  blue  man,  with  a  cocked 
hat  and  a  white  sword-belt,  asks  for  her  pass- 
port. Then  another  man,  as  like  the  first  as 
one  spoon  is  like  its  fellow,  and  having,  like 
him,  the  look  of  being  run  in  a  mold,  tells  her 
that  she  must  go  to  the  custom  house.  It  is 
as  if  a  ghost,  who  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  jar  of  hearing  Charon  say,  "I'll  trouble  you 
for  your  obolus,  if  you  please,"  should  have  his 
portmanteau  seized  by  the  Stygian  tide-waiters 
to  be  searched.  Is  there  anything,  then,  con- 
traband of  death  ?  asks  poor  Fancy  of  herself. 

But  it  is  the  misfortune  (or  the  safeguard)  of 
the  English  mind  that  Fancy  is  always  an  out- 
law, liable  to  be  laid  by  the  heels  wherever 
Constable  Common  Sense  can  catch  her.  She 
submits  quietly  as  the  postilion  cries,  "  Yee-ip!" 
cracks  his  whip,  and  the  rattle  over  the  pave- 
ment begins,  struggles  a  moment  when  the 
pillars  of  the  colonnade  stalk  ghostly  by  in  the 
moonlight,  and  finally  gives  up  all  for  lost  when 
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she  sees  Bernini's  angels  polking  on  their  pedes- 
tals along  the  sides  of  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo 
with  the  emblems  of  the  Passion  in  their  arms. 

You  are  in  Rome,  of  course ;  the  sbirro  said 
so,  the  doganiere  bowed  it,  and  the  postilion 
swore  it ;  but  it  is  a  Rome  of  modern  houses, 
muddy  streets,  dingy  caffes,  cigar  smokers,  and 
French  soldiers,  the  manifest  junior  of  Flor- 
ence. And  yet  full  of  anachronisms,  for  in  a 
little  while  you  pass  the  column  of  Antoninus, 
find  the  Dogana  in  an  ancient  temple  whose 
furrowed  pillars  show  through  the  recent  plaster, 
and  feel  as  if  you  saw  the  statue  of  Minerva  in 
a  Paris  bonnet.  You  are  driven  to  a  hotel 
where  all  the  barbarian  languages  are  spoken 
in  one  wild  conglomerate  by  the  Commission- 
naire  have  your  dinner  wholly  in  French,  and 
wake  the  next  morning  dreaming  of  the  Tenth 
Legion,  to  see  a  regiment  of  Chasseurs  de  Vin- 
cennes  trotting  by. 

For  a  few  days  one  undergoes  a  tremendous 
recoil.  Other  places  have  a  distinct  meaning. 
London  is  the  visible  throne  of  King  Stock ; 
Versailles  is  the  apotheosis  of  one  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  cast  periwigs  ;  Florence  and  Pisa  are 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  Rome  seems 
to  be  a  parody  upon  itself.     The  ticket  that 
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admits  you  to  see  the  starting  of  the  horses  at 
carnival  has  S.  P.  Q.  R.  at  the  top  of  it,  and 
you  give  the  custode  a  paul  for  showing  you  the 
wolf  that  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  The 
Senatus  seems  to  be  a  score  or  so  of  elderly 
gentlemen  in  scarlet,  and  the  Populusque  Ro- 
manus  a  swarm  of  nasty  friars. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  mere  earth 
in  the  spot  where  great  deeds  have  been  done. 
The  surveyor  cannot  give  the  true  dimensions 
of  Marathon  or  Lexington,  for  they  are  not 
reducible  to  square  acres.  Dead  glory  and 
greatness  leave  ghosts  behind  them,  and  de- 
parted empire  has  a  metempsychosis,  if  nothing 
else  has.  Its  spirit  haunts  the  grave,  and  waits, 
and  waits  till  at  last  it  finds  a  body  to  its  mind, 
slips  into  it,  and  historians  moralize  on  the 
fluctuation  of  human  affairs.  By  and  by,  per- 
haps, enough  observations  will  have  been  re- 
corded to  assure  us  that  these  recurrences  are 
firmamental,  and  historionomers  will  have 
measured  accurately  the  sidereal  years  of  races. 
Wben  that  is  once  done,  events  will  move  with 
the  quiet  of  an  orrery,  and  nations  will  consent 
to  their  peridynamis  and  apodynamis  with 
planetary  composure. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  you  become  graduallv  aware 
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of  the  presence  of  this  imperial  ghost  among 
the  Roman  ruins.  You  receive  hints  and 
startles  of  it  through  the  senses  first,  as  the 
horse  always  shies  at  the  apparition  before  the 
rider  can  see  it.  Then,  little  by  little,  you 
become  assured  of  it,  and  seem  to  hear  the 
brush  of  its  mantle  through  some  hall  of 
Caracalla's  baths,  or  one  of  those  other  solitudes 
of  Rome.  And  those  solitudes  are  without  a 
parallel ;  for  it  is  not  the  mere  absence  of  man, 
but  the  sense  of  his  departure,  that  makes  a 
profound  loneliness.  Musing  upon  them,  you 
cannot  but  feel  the  shadow  of  that  disembodied 
empire,  and,  remembering  how  the  foundations 
of  the  Capitol  were  laid  where  a  human  head 
was  turned  up,  you  are  impelled  to  prophesy 
that  the  Idea  of  Rome  will  incarnate  itself 
again  as  soon  as  an  Italian  brain  is  found  large 
enough  to  hold  it,  and  to  give  unity  to  those 
discordant  members. 

But,  though  I  intend  to  observe  no  regular 
pattern  in  my  Roman  mosaic,  which  will  re- 
semble more  what  one  finds  in  his  pockets 
after  a  walk,  —  a  pagan  cube  or  two  from  the 
palaces  of  the  Csesars,  a  few  Byzantine  bits, 
given  with  many  shrugs  of  secrecy  by  a  lay- 
brother  at  San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura,  and  a  few 
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more  (quite  as  ancient)  from  the  manufactory 
at  the  Vatican, — it  seems  natural  to  begin  what 
one  has  to  say  of  Rome  with  something  about 
St.  Peter's  ;  for  the  saint  sits  at  the  gate  here 
as  well  as  in  Paradise. 

It  is  very  common  for  people  to  say  that 
they  are  disappointed  in  the  first  sight  of  St. 
Peter's  ;  and  one  hears  much  the  same  about 
Niagara.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fault 
is  in  themselves  ;  and  that  if  the  church  and 
the  cataract  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  away 
their  thoughts  with  that  rash  generosity  which 
characterizes  tourists,  they  might  perhaps  say 
of  their  visitors,  "Well,  if  you  are  those  Men 
of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  we  are  a  little 
disappointed,  to  tell  the  truth!"  The  refined 
tourist  expects  somewhat  too  much  when  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  St.  Peter's  will  at  once 
decorate  him  with  the  order  of  imagination, 
just  as  Victoria  knights  an  alderman  when  he 
presents  an  address.  Or  perhaps  he  has  been 
getting  up  a  little  architecture  on  the  road  from 
Florence,  and  is  discomfited  because  he  does 
not  know  whether  he  ought  to  be  pleased  or 
not,  which  is  very  much  as  if  he  should  wait 
to  be  told  whether  it  was  fresh  water  or  salt 
which  makes  the  exhaustless  grace  of  Niagara's 
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emerald  curve,  before  he  benignly  consented  to 
approve.  It  would  be  wiser,  perhaps,  for  him 
to  consider  whether,  if  Michael  Angelo  had 
had  the  building  of  hint,  his  own  personal  style 
would  not  have  been  more  impressive. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  minds  are  of  as 
many  different  orders  as  cathedrals,  and  that 
the  Gothic  imagination  is  vexed  and  discom- 
moded in  the  vain  endeavor  to  flatten  its 
pinnacles,  and  fit  itself  into  the  round  Roman 
arches.  But  if  it  be  impossible  for  a  man  to 
like  everything,  it  is  quite  possible  for  him  to 
avoid  being  driven  mad  by  what  does  not  please 
him  ;  nay,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  a  wise 
man  to  find  out  what  that  secret  is  which  makes 
a  thing  pleasing  to  another.  In  approaching 
St.  Peter's,  one  must  take  his  Protestant  shoes 
off  his  feet,  and  leave  them  behind  him,  in  the 
Piazza  Rusticucci.  Otherwise  the  great  Basil- 
ica, with  those  outstretching  colonnades  of 
Bramante,  will  seem  to  be  a  bloated  spider 
lying  in  wait  for  him,  the  poor  heretic  fly.  As 
he  lifts  the  heavy  leathern  flapper  over  the 
door,  and  is  discharged  into  the  interior  by  its 
impetuous  recoil,  let  hirn  disburthen  his  mind 
altogether  of  stone  and  mortar,  and  think  only 
that  he  is  standing  before  the  throne  of  a  dynasty 


which,  even  in  its  decay,  is  the  most  powerful 
the  world  ever  saw.  Mason-work  is  all  very 
well  in  itself,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affair  at  present  in  hand. 

Suppose  that  a  man  in  pouring  down  a  glass 
of  claret  could  drink  the  South  of  France,  that 
he  could  so  disintegrate  the  wine  by  the  force 
of  imagination  as  to  taste  in  it  all  the  clustered 
beauty  and  bloom  of  the  grape,  all  the  dance 
and  song  and  sunburnt  jollity  of  the  vintage. 
Or  suppose  that  in  eating  bread  he  could  tran- 
substantiate it  with  the  tender  blade  of  spring, 
the  gleam-flitted  corn-ocean  of  summer,  the 
royal  autumn,  with  its  golden  beard,  and  the 
merry  funerals  of  harvest.  This  is  what  the 
great  poets  do  for  us,  we  cannot  tell  how,  with 
their  fatally-chosen  words,  crowding  the  happy 
veins  of  language  again  with  all  the  life  and 
meaning  and  music  that  had  been  dribbling 
away  from  them  since  Adam.  And  this  is 
what  the  Roman  Church  does  for  religion, 
feeding  the  soul  not  with  the  essential  religious 
sentiment,  not  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  tinct- 
ure of  worship,  but  making  us  feel  one  by  one 
all  those  original  elements  of  which  worship 
is  composed ;  not  bringing  the  end  to  us,  but 
making  us  pass  over  and  feel  beneath  our  feet 
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all  the  golden  rounds  of  the  ladder  by  which 
the  climbing  generations  have  reached  that  end; 
not  handing  us  drily  a  dead  and  extinguished 
O.  E.  D.,  but  letting  it  rather  declare  itself  by 
the  glory  with  which  it  interfuses  the  incense- 
clouds  of  wonder  and  aspiration  and  beauty  in 
which  it  is  veiled.  The  secret  of  her  power  is 
typified  in  the  mystery  of  the  Real  Presence. 
She  is  the  only  church  that  has  been  loyal  to 
the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  that  has  clung  to 
her  faith  in  the  imagination,  and  that  would 
not  give  over  her  symbols  and  images  and 
sacred  vessels  to  the  perilous  keeping  of  the 
iconoclast  Understanding.  She  has  never  lost 
sighr  of  the  truth,  that  the  produci  human 
nature  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  and  has  accordingly  regarded  both  this 
world  and  the  next  as  the  constituents  of  that 
other  world  which  we  possess  by  faith.  She 
knows  that  poor  Panza,  the  body,  has  his 
kitchen  longings  and  visions,  as  well  as  Ouixote, 
the  soul,  his  ethereal,  and  has  wit  enough  to 
supply  him  with  the  visible,  tangible  raw  ma- 
terial of  imagination.  She  is  the  only  poet 
among  the  churches,  and,  while  Protestantism 
is  unrolling  a  pocket  surveyor's  plan,  takes  her 
votary  to  the  pinnacle  of  her  temple,  and  shows 
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him  meadow,  upland,  and  tillage,  cloudy  heaps 
of  forest  clasped  with  the  river's  jewelled  arm, 
hillsides  white  with  the  perpetual  snow  of  flocks, 
and,  beyond  all,  the  interminable  heave  of  the 
unknown  ocean.  Her  empire  may  be  traced 
upon  the  map  by  the  boundaries  of  races  ;  the 
understanding  is  her  great  foe  ;  and  it  is  the 
people  whose  vocabulary  was  incomplete  till 
they  had  invented  the  archword  Humbug  that 
defies  her.  With  that  leaden  bullet  John  Bull 
can  bring  down  Sentiment  when  she  flies  her 
highest.  And  the  more  the  pity  for  John  Bull. 
One  of  these  days  some  one  whose  eyes  are 
sharp  enough  will  read  in  the  Times  a  standing 
advertisement,  "  Lost,  strayed,  or  stolen  from 
the  farmyard  of  the  subscriber  the  valuable 
horse  Pegasus.  Probably  has  on  him  part  of 
a  new  plough-harness,  as  that  is  also  missing. 
A  suitable  reward,  etc.  J.  Bull/' 

Protestantism  reverses  the  poetical  process  I 
have  spoken  of  above,  and  gives  not  even  the 
bread  of  life,  but  instead  of  it  the  alcohol,  or 
distilled  intellectual  result.  This  was  very  well 
so  long  as  Protestantism  continued  to  protest ; 
for  enthusiasm  sublimates  the  understanding 
into  imagination.  But  now  that  she  also  has 
become  an  establishment,  she  begins  to  perceive 
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that  she  made  a  blunder  in  trusting  herself  to 
the  intellect  alone.  She  is  beginning  to  feel 
her  way  back  again,  as  one  notices  in  Puseyism, 
and  other  such  hints.  One  is  put  upon  re- 
flection when  one  sees  burly  Englishmen,  who 
dine  on  beef  and  porter  every  day,  marching 
proudly  through  St.  Peter's  on  Palm  Sunday, 
with  those  frightfully  artificial  palm  branches 
in  their  hands.  Romanism  wisely  provides  for 
the  childish  in  men. 

Therefore  I  say  again,  that  one  must  lay 
aside  his  Protestantism  in  order  to  have  a  true 
feeling  of  St.  Peter's.  Here  in  Rome  is  the 
laboratory  of  that  mysterious  enchantress,  who 
has  known  so  well  how  to  adapt  herself  to  all 
the  wants,  or,  if  you  will,  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  making  the  retirement  of  the 
convent  bell  a  merit  to  the  solitary,  the  scourge 
or  the  fast  a  piety  to  the  ascetic,  the  enjoyment 
of  pomp  and  music  and  incense  a  religious  act 
in  the  sensual,  and  furnishing  for  the  very  soul 
itself  a  confidante  in  that  ear  of  the  dumb  con- 
fessional, where  it  may  securely  disburthen 
itself  of  its  sins  and  sorrows.  And  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  is  the  magic  circle  within  which 
she  works  her  most  potent  incantations.  I 
confess  that  I  could  not  enter  it  alone  without 


a  kind  of  awe.  But,  setting  aside  the  effed: 
of  this  church  upon  the  imagination,  it  is  won- 
derful, if  one  consider  it  only  materially. 
Michael  Angelo  created  a  new  world  in  which 
everything  was  colossal,  and  it  might  seem  that 
he  built  this  as  a  fit  temple  for  those  gigantic 
figures  with  which  he  peopled  it  to  worship  in. 
Here  his  Moses  should  be  high  priest,  the 
service  should  be  chanted  by  his  prophets  and 
sibyls,  and  those  great  pagans  should  be  brought 
hither  from  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  to  receive 
baptism. 

However  unsatisfactory  in  other  matters, 
statistics  are  of  service  here.  I  have  seen  a 
refined  tourist  who  entered,  Murray  in  hand, 
sternly  resolved  to  have  St.  Peter's  look  small, 
brought  to  terms  at  once  by  being  told  that 
the  canopy  over  the  high  altar  (looking  like  a 
four-post  bedstead)  was  ninety-eight  feet  high. 
If  he  still  obstinates  himself,  he  is  finished  by 
being  made  to  measure  one  of  the  marble  putti, 
which  look  like  rather  stoutish  babies,  and  are 
found  to  be  six  feet,  every  sculptor's  son  of 
them.  This  ceremony  is  the  more  interesting, 
as  it  enables  him  to  satisfy  the  guide  of  his 
proficiency  in  the  Italian  tongue  by  calling 
them  putty  at  every  convenient  opportunity. 
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Otherwise  both  he  and  his  assistant  terrify  each 
other  into  mutual  unintelligibility  with  that 
lingua  franca  of  the  English  speaking  traveller, 
which  is  supposed  to  bear  some  remote  affinity 
to  the  French  language,  of  which  both  parties 
are  as  ignorant  as  an  American  Ambassador. 

Murray  gives  all  these  little  statistical  nudges 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  imagination  ;  but  he  knows 
that  its  finest  nerves  are  in  the  pocket,  and 
accordingly  ends  by  telling  you  how  much  the 
church  cost.  I  forget  how  much  it  is  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  more,  I  fancy,  than  the  English 
national  debt  multiplied  into  itself  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  times.  If  the  pilgrim, 
honestly  anxious  for  a  sensation,  will  work  out 
this  little  sum,  he  will  be  sure  to  receive  all 
that  enlargement  of  the  imaginative  faculty 
which  arithmetic  can  give  him.  Perhaps  the 
most  dilating  fa6l,  after  all,  is  that  this  archi- 
tectural world  has  also  a  separate  atmosphere, 
distinct  from  that  of  Rome  by  some  ten  de- 
grees, and  unvarying  through  the  year. 

I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  Jonathan  gets 
ready  to  be  pleased  with  St.  Peter's  sooner  than 
Bull.  Accustomed  to  our  lath  and  plaster 
expedients  for  churches,  the  portable  sentry 
boxes  of  Zion,  mere  solidity  and  permanence 
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are  pleasurable  in  themselves  ;  and  if  he  get 
grandeur  also,  he  has  Gospel  measure.  Besides, 
it  is  easy  for  Jonathan  to  travel.  He  is  one 
drop  of  a  fluid  mass,  who  knows  where  his 
home  is  today,  but  can  make  no  guess  of  where 
it  may  be  tomorrow.  Even  in  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment he  only  takes  lodgings  for  the  night, 
and  is  ready  to  pay  his  bill  and  be  off  in  the 
morning.  But  Bull  can  seldom  be  said  to  travel 
at  all,  since  the  first  step  of  a  true  traveller  is 
out  of  himself.  He  plays  cricket  and  hunts 
foxes  on  the  Campagna,  makes  entries  in  his 
betting  book  while  the  Pope  is  giving  his  bene- 
diction, and  points  out  Lord  Calico  to  you 
during  the  Sistine  Miserere.  If  he  let  his 
beard  grow,  it  always  has  a  startled  air,  as  if  it 
suddenly  remembered  its  treason  to  Sheffield, 
and  only  makes  him  look  more  English  than 
ever.  A  masquerade  is  impossible  to  him,  and 
his  fancy  balls  are  the  solemnest  facts  in  the 
world.  Accordingly,  he  enters  St.  Peter's  with 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  drawn  tight  over  his 
eyes,  like  a  criminal's  cap,  and  ready  for  instant 
execution  rather  than  confess  the  English  Wren 
had  not  a  stronger  wing  than  the  Italian  Angel. 
I  like  this  in  Bull,  and  it  renders  him  the 
pleasantest  of  travelling  companions  ;  for  he 
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makes  you  take  England  along  with  you,  and 
thus  vou  have  two  countries  at  once.  And  one 
must  not  forget  in  an  Italian  inn  that  it  is  to 
Bull  he  owes  the  clean  napkins  and  sheets,  and 
the  privilege  of  his  morning  bath.  Nor  should 
Bull  himself  fail  to  remember  that  he  ate  with 
his  fingers  till  the  Italian  gave  him  a  fork. 

Browning  has  given  the  best  picture  of  St. 
Peter's  on  a  festival  day,  sketching  it  with  a 
few  verses  in  his  large  style.  And  doubtless  it 
is  the  scene  of  the  grandest  spectacles  which 
the  world  can  see  in  these  latter  days.  Those 
Easter  pomps,  where  the  antique  world  marches 
visibly  before  you  in  gilded  mail  and  crimson 
doublet,  refresh  the  eyes,  and  are  good  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  merely  spectacle.  But 
if  one  think  for  a  moment  of  the  servant  of 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  in  cloth  of  gold,  borne 
on  men's  shoulders,  or  of  the  children  receiv- 
ing the  blessing  of  their  Holy  Father,  with  a 
regiment  of  French  soldiers  to  protect  the  father 
from  the  children,  it  becomes  a  little  sad.  If 
one  would  feel  the  full  meaning  of  those  cere- 
monials, however,  let  him  consider  the  coin- 
cidences between  the  Romish  and  the  Buddhist 
forms  of  worship,  and  remembering  that  the 
Pope  is  the  direct  heir,  through  the   Pontifex 
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Maximus,  of  rites  that  were  ancient  when  the 
Etruscans  were  modern,  he  will  look  with  a 
feeling  deeper  than  curiosity  upon  forms  which 
record  the  earliest  conquests  of  the  Invisible, 
the  first  triumphs  of  mind  over  muscle. 

To  me  the  noon  silence  and  solitude  of  St. 
Peter's  were  most  impressive,  when  the  sunlight, 
made  visible  by  the  mist  of  the  ever-burning 
lamps  in  which  it  was  entangled,  hovered  under 
the  dome  like  the  holy  dove  goldenly  descend- 
ing. Very  grand  also  is  the  twilight,  when  all 
outlines  melt  into  a  mysterious  vastness,  and 
the  arches  expand  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
deepening  shadow.  Then,  standing  in  the 
desert  transept,  you  hear  the  far-off  vespers 
swell  and  die  like  low  breathings  of  the  sea  on 
some  conjectured  shore. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  FEW  BITS  OF  ROMAN  MOSAIC. 

(Continued.) 

S  the  sky  is  supposed  to  scatter  its 
golden  star-pollen  once  every  year 
in  meteoric  showers,  so  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  has  its  annual  efflorescence 
This  illumination  is  the  great  show 
of  Papal  Rome.  Just  after  sunset,  I  stood  upon 
the  Trinita  dei  Monti  and  saw  the  little  drops 
of  pale  light  creeping  downward  from  the  cross 
and  trickling  over  the  dome.  Then,  as  the 
sky  darkened  behind,  it  seemed  as  if  the  setting 
sun  had  lodged  upon  the  horizon  and  there 
burned  out,  the  fire  still  clinging  to  his  massy 
ribs.  And  when  the  change  from  the  silver  to 
the  gold  illumination  came,  it  was  as  if  the 
breeze  had  fanned  the  embers  into  flame  again. 
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Bitten  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  gadfly  that 
drives  us  all  to  disenchant  artifice,  and  see  the 
springs  that  fix  it  on,  I  walked  down  to  get  a 
nearer  look.  My  next  glimpse  was  from  the 
bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo ;  but  there  was  no  time 
nor  space  for  pause.  Foot  passengers  crowding 
hither  and  thither,  as  they  heard  the  shout  of 
"Forward!"  from  the  mile  of  coachmen  behind, 
dragoon  horses  curtsying  backward  just  where 
there  were  most  women  and  children  to  be 
flattened,  and  the  dome  drawing  all  eyes  and 
thoughts  the  wrong  way,  made  a  hubbub  to  be 
got  out  of  at  any  desperate  hazard.  Besides, 
one  could  not  help  feeling  nervously  hurried  ; 
for  it  seemed  quite  plain  to  everybody  that  this 
starry  apparition  must  be  as  momentary  as  it 
was  wonderful,  and  that  we  should  find  it  van- 
ished when  we  reached  the  piazza.  But  sud- 
denly you  stand  in  front  of  it,  and  see  the  soft 
travertine  of  the  front  suffused  with  a  tremu- 
lous, glooming  glow,  a  mildened  glory,  as  if  the 
building  breathed,  and  so  transmuted  its  shadow 
into  soft  pulses  of  light. 

After  wondering  long  enough,  I  went  back 
to  the  Pincio,  and  watched  it  for  an  hour  lon- 
ger. But  I  did  not  wish  to  see  it  go  out.  It 
seemed   better   to   go  home  and  leave  it  still 
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trembling,  so  that  I  could  fancy  a  kind  of  per- 
manence in  it,  and  half  believe  I  should  find  it 
there  again  some  lucky  evening.  Before  leaving 
it  altogether,  I  went  away  to  cool  my  eyes  with 
darkness,  and  carne  back  several  times  ;  and 
every  time  it  was  a  new  miracle,  the  more  so 
that  it  was  a  human  piece  of  faery-work. 
Beautiful  as  fire  is  in  itself,  I  suspect  that  part 
of  the  pleasure  is  metaphysical,  and  that  the 
sense  of  playing  with  an  element  which  can 
be  so  terrible  adds  to  the  zest  of  the  spectacle. 
And  then  fire  is  not  the  least  degraded  by  it, 
because  it  is  not  utilized.  If  beauty  were  in 
use,  the  factory  would  add  a  grace  to  the  river, 
and  we  should  turn  from  the  fire-writing  on  the 
wall  of  heaven  to  look  at  a  message  printed  by 
the  magnetic  telegraph.  There  may  be  a  beauty 
in  the  use  itself;  but  utilization  is  always  down- 
ward, and  it  is  this  feeling  that  makes  Schiller's 
Pegasus  in  yoke  so  universally  pleasing.  So 
long  as  the  curse  of  work  clings  to  man,  he  will 
see  beauty  only  in  play.  The  capital  of  the 
most  frugal  commonwealth  in  the  world  burns 
up  five  thousand  dollars  in  gunpowder,  and 
nobody  murmurs.  Provident  Judas  wished  to 
utilize  the  ointment,  but  the  Teacher  would 
rather  that  it  should  be  wasted  in  poem. 
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The  best  lesson  in  aesthetics  I  ever  got  (and, 
like  most  good  lessons,  it  fell  from  the  lips  of 
no  regular  professor)  was  from  an  Irishman  on 
the  day  the  Nymph  Cochituate  was  formally 
introduced  to  the  people  of  Boston.  I  made 
one  with  other  rustics  in  the  streets,  admiring 
the  dignitaries  in  coaches  with  as  much  Chris- 
tian charity  as  is  consistent  with  an  elbow  in 
the  pit  of  one's  stomach  and  a  heel  on  that  toe 
which  is  your  only  inheritance  from  two  excel- 
lent grandfathers.  Among  other  allegorical 
phenomena,  there  came  along  what  I  should 
have  called  a  hay  cart,  if  I  had  not  known  it 
was  a  triumphal  car,  filled  with  that  fairest 
variety  of  mortal  grass  which  with  us  is  apt  to 
spindle  so  soon  into  a  somewhat  sapless  woman- 
hood. Thirty  odd  young  maidens  in  white 
gowns,  with  blue  sashes  and  pink  wreaths  of 
French  crape,  represented  the  United  States. 
(How  shall  we  limit  our  number,  by  the  way, 
if  ever  Utah  be  admitted?)  The  ship,  the 
printing  press,  even  the  wondrous  train  of  ex- 
press wagons,  and  other  solid  bits  of  civic  fan- 
tasy, had  left  my  Hibernian  neighbor  unmoved. 
But  this  brought  him  down.  Turning  to  me, 
as  the  most  appreciative  public  for  the  moment, 
with  face  of  as  much  delight  as  if  his  head  had 
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been  broken,  he  cried,  "Now  this  is  raly  beau- 
tiful! Tothally  regyardless  uv  expinse ! "  Me- 
thought  my  shirt-sleeved  lecturer  on  the 
Beautiful  had  hit  at  least  one  nail  full  on  the 
head.  Voltaire  but  epigrammatized  the  same 
thought  when  he  said,  "The  superfluous  thing 
very  necessary". 

As  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  one 
need  not  waste  time  in  seeing  many  of  them. 
There  is  a  dreary  sameness  in  them,  and  one 
can  take  an  hour  here  and  an  hour  there,  as  it 
pleases  him,  just  as  sure  of  finding  the  same 
pattern  as  he  would  be  in  the  first  or  last  yard 
of  a  roll  of  printed  cotton.  For  myself,  I  do 
not  care  to  go  and  look  with  mere  curiosity  at 
what  is  sacred  and  solemn  to  others.  To  how 
many  these  Roman  shows  are  sacred,  I  cannot 
guess  ;  but  certainly  the  Romans  do  not  value 
them  much.  I  walked  out  to  the  grotto  of 
Egeria  on  Easter  Sunday,  that  I  might  not  be 
tempted  down  to  St.  Peter's  to  see  the  mockery 
of  Pio  Nono's  benediction.  It  is  certainly 
Christian,  for  he  blesses  them  that  curse  him, 
and  does  all  the  good  which  the  waving  of  his 
fingers  can  do  to  people  who  would  use  him 
despitefully  if  they  had  the  chance.     I  told  an 
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Italian  servant  she  might  have  the  day ;  but 
she  said  she  did  not  care  for  it. 

"But,"  urged  I,  "will  you  not  go  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Do  you  not  wish  it?" 

"Not  in  the  least :  his  blessing  would  do  me 
no  good.  If  I  get  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it 
will  serve  my  turn." 

There  were  three  families  of  foreigners  in 
our  house,  and  I  believe  none  of  the  Italian 
servants  went  to  St.  Peter's  that  day.  Yet  they 
commonly  speak  kindly  of  Pius.  I  have  heard 
the  same  phrase  from  several  Italians  of  the 
working  class.  "  He  is  a  good  man,"  they  said, 
"but  ill  led." 

What  one  sees  in  the  streets  of  Rome  is 
worth  more  than  what  one  sees  in  the  churches. 
The  churches  themselves  are  generally  ugly. 
St.  Peter's  has  crushed  all  the  life  out  of  archi- 
tectural genius,  and  all  the  modern  churches 
look  as  if  they  were  swelling  themselves  in 
imitation  of  the  great  Basilica.  There  is  a 
clumsy  magnificence  about  them,  and  their 
heaviness  oppresses.  Their  marble  incrusta- 
tions look  like  a  kind  of  architectural  elephant- 
iasis, and  the  parts  are  puffy  with  a  dropsical 
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want  of  proportion.  There  is  none  of  the 
spring  and  soar  which  one  may  see  even  in  the 
Lombard  churches,  and  a  Roman  column  stand- 
ing near  one  of  them,  slim  and  gentlemanlike, 
satirizes  silently  their  tawdry  parvenuism.  At- 
tempts at  mere  bigness  are  ridiculous  in  a  city 
where  the  Colosseum  still  yawns  in  crater-like 
ruin,  and  where  Michael  Angelo  made  a  noble 
church  out  of  a  single  room  in  Diocletian's 
baths. 

Shall  I  confess  it?  Michael  Angelo  seems 
to  me,  in  his  angry  reaction  against  sentimental 
beauty,  to  have  mistaken  bulk  and  brawn  for 
the  antithesis  of  feebleness.  He  is  the  apostle 
of  the  exaggerated,  the  Victor  Hugo  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  I  have  a  feeling  that  rivalry 
was  a  more  powerful  motive  with  him  than  love 
of  art,  that  he  had  the  conscious  intention  to 
be  original,  which  seldom  leads  to  anything 
better  than  being  extravagant.  The  show  of 
muscle  proves  strength,  not  power  ;  and  force 
for  mere  force's  sake  in  art  makes  one  think 
of  Milo  caught  in  his  own  log.  This  is  my 
second  thought,  and  strikes  me  as  perhaps 
somewhat  niggardly  toward  one  in  whom  you 
cannot  help  feeling  there  was  so  vast  a  possi- 
bility.    And    then    his    Eve,    his    David,    his 
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Sibyls,  his  Prophets,  his  Sonnets!  Well,  I 
take  it  all  back,  and  come  round  to  St.  Peter's 
again  just  to  hint  that  I  doubt  about  domes. 
In  Rome  they  are  so  much  the  fashion  that  I 
felt  as  if  they  were  the  goitre  of  architecture. 
Generally  they  look  heavy.  Those  on  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice  are  the  only  light  ones  I 
ever  saw,  and  they  look  almost  airy,  like  tents 
puffed  out  with  wind.  I  suppose  one  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  interior  effect,  which  is  cer- 
tainly noble  in  St.  Peter's.  But  for  impressive- 
ness  both  within  and  without  there  is  nothing 
like  a  Gothic  cathedral  for  me,  nothing  that 
crowns  a  city  so  nobly,  or  makes  such  an  island 
of  twilight  silence  in  the  midst  of  its  noonday 
clamors. 

Now  as  to  what  one  sees  in  the  streets,  the 
beggars  are  certainly  the  first  things  that  draw 
the  eye.  Beggary  is  an  institution  here.  The 
Church  has  sanctified  it  by  the  establishment 
of  mendicant  orders,  and  indeed  it  is  the  na- 
tural result  of  a  social  system  where  the  non- 
producing  class  makes  not  only  the  laws,  but 
the  ideas.  The  beggars  of  Rome  go  far  toward 
proving  the  diversity  of  origin  in  mankind,  for 
on  them  surely  the  curse  of  Adam  never  fell. 
It  is  easier  to  fancy  that  Adam  Vaurien,  the 
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first  tenant  of  the  Fool's  Paradise,  after  suck- 
ing his  thumbs  for  a  thousand  years,  took  to 
wife  Eve  Faniente,  and  became  the  progenitor 
of  this  race,  to  whom  also  he  left  a  calendar  in 
which  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the 
year  were  made  feasts,  sacred  from  all  secular 
labor.  Accordingly,  they  not  merely  do  noth- 
ing, but  they  do  it  assiduously  and  almost  with 
religious  fervor.  I  have  seen  ancient  members 
of  this  seel  as  constant  at  their  accustomed 
street  corner  as  the  bit  of  broken  column  on 
which  they  sat ;  and  when  a  man  does  this  in 
rainy  weather,  as  rainy  weather  is  in  Rome,  he 
has  the  spirit  of  a  fanatic  and  martyr. 

It  is  not  that  the  Italians  are  a  lazy  people. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
industrious  so  far  as  they  are  allowed  to  be. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  when  a  Roman  does 
nothing,  he  does  it  in  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
A  fiiend  of  mine  was  having  one  of  his  rooms 
arranged  for  a  private  theatre,  and  sent  for  a 
person  who  was  said  to  be  an  expert  in  the 
business  to  do  it  for  him.  After  a  day's  trial,  he 
was  satisfied  that  his  lieutenant  was  rather  a  hind- 
rance than  a  help,  and  resolved  to  dismiss  him. 

"What  is  your  charge  for  your  day's  ser- 
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"Two  scudi,  sir." 

"Two  scudi !  Five  pauls  would  be  too  mnch. 
You  have  done  nothing  but  stand  with  your 
hands  in  your  pockets  and  get  in  the  way  of 
other  people." 

"Lordship  is  perfectly  right;  but  that  is  my 
way  of  working." 

It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  say  who 
may  not  beg  in  Rome.  It  seems  to  be  a  sud- 
den madness  that  may  seize  any  one  at  the 
sight  of  a  foreigner.  You  see  a  very  respe6t- 
able  looking  person  in  the  street,  and  it  is  odds 
but,  as  you  pass  him,  his  hat  comes  off,  his 
whole  figure  suddenly  dilapidates  itself,  assum- 
ing a  tremble  of  professional  weakness,  and  you 
hear  the  everlasting  "something  for  the  cause 
of  charity!"  You  are  in  doubt  whether  to  drop 
a  bajoccho  into  the  next  cardinal's  hat  which 
offers  you  its  sacred  cavity  in  answer  to  your 
salute.  You  begin  to  believe  that  the  hat  was 
invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ingulfing  cop- 
pers, and  that  its  highest  type  is  the  great 
Triregno  itself,  into  which  the  pence  of  Peter 
rattle. 

But  you  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  estab- 
lished beggars,  and  to  the  three  professions 
elsewhere  considered  liberal  you  add  a  fourth 
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for  this  latitude, —  mendicancy.  Its  professors 
look  upon  themselves  as  a  kind  of  guild  which 
ought  to  be  protected  by  the  government.  I 
fell  into  talk  with  a  woman  who  begged  of  me 
in  the  Colosseum.  Among  other  things  she 
complained  that  the  government  did  not  at  all 
consider  the  poor. 

"Where  is  the  government  that  does?"  I 
said. 

"Ehgia!  Excellency;  but  this  government 
lets  beggars  from  the  country  come  into  Rome, 
which  is  a  great  injury  to  the  trade  of  us  born 
Romans.  There  is  Beppo,  for  example;  he  is 
a  man  of  property  in  his  own  town,  and  has  a 
dinner  of  three  courses  every  day.  He  has 
portioned  two  daughters  with  three  thousand 
scudi  each,  and  left  Rome  during  the  time  of 
the  Republic  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility." 

At  first,  one  is  shocked  and  pained  at  the 
exhibition  of  deformities  in  the  street.  But  by 
and  by  he  comes  to  look  upon  them  with  little 
more  emotion  than  is  excited  by  seeing  the 
tools  of  any  other  trade.  The  melancholy  of 
the  beggars  is  purely  a  matter  of  business  ;  and 
they  look  upon  their  maims  as  Fortunatus 
purses,  which  will  always  give  them  money. 
A  withered  arm  they  present  to  you  as  a  high- 
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wayman  would  his  pistol ;  a  goitre  is  a  life- 
annuity;  a  St.  Vitus  dance  is  as  good  as  an 
engagement  as  prima  ballerina  at  the  Apollo  ; 
and  to  have  no  legs  at  all  is  to  stand  on  the 
best  footing  with  fortune.  They  are  a  merry 
race,  on  the  whole,  and  quick-witted,  like  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen.  I  believe  the  regu- 
lar fee  for  a  beggar  is  a  quattrino,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  cent;  but  they  expect  more  of  for- 
eigners. A  friend  of  mine  once  gave  one  of 
these  tiny  coins  to  an  old  woman  ;  she  deli- 
cately expressed  her  resentment  by  exclaiming, 
"Thanks,  signoria.  God  will  reward  even 
you ! 

A  begging  friar  came  to  me  one  day  with  a 
subscription  for  repairing  his  convent.  "Ah, 
but  I  am  a  heretic,"  said  I.  "Undoubtedly," 
with  a  shrug,  implying  a  respectful  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  foreigner's  right  to  choose  warm  and 
dry  lodging*  in  the  other  world  as  well  as  in 
this,  "but  your  money  is  perfectly  orthodox." 

Another  favorite  way  of  doing  nothing  is  to 
excavate  the  Forum.  I  think  the  Fanientes 
like  this  all  the  better,  because  it  seems  a  kind 
of  satire  upon  work,  as  the  witches  parody  the 
Christian  offices  of  devotion  at  their  Sabbath. 
A  score  or  so  of  old  men  in  voluminous  cloaks 
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shift  the  earth  from  one  side  of  a  large  pit  to 
the  other,  in  a  manner  so  leisurely  that  it  is 
positive  repose  to  look  at  them.  The  most 
bigoted  anti-Fourierist  might  acknowledge  this 
to  be  attractive  industry. 

One  conscript  father  trails  a  small  barrow  up 
to  another,  who  stands  leaning  on  a  long  spade. 
Arriving,  he  fumbles  for  his  snuff-box,  and 
offers  it  deliberately  to  his  friend.  Each  takes 
an  ample  pinch,  and  both  seat  themselves  to 
await  the  result.  If  one  should  sneeze,  he  re- 
ceives the  "Felicita!"  of  the  other;  and,  after 
allowing  the  titillation  to  subside,  he  replies 
"Grazia!"  Then  follows  a  little  conversation, 
and  then  they  prepare  to  load.  But  it  occurs 
to  the  barrow  driver  that  this  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  and  light  his  pipe;  and  to  do  so 
conveniently  he  needs  his  barrow  to  sit  upon. 
He  drawrs  a  few  whiffs,  and  a  little  more  con 
versation  takes  place.  The  barrow  is  now 
ready;  but  first  the  wielder  of  the  spade  will 
fill  his  pipe  also.  This  done,  more  whiffs  and 
more  conversation.  Then  a  spoonful  of  earth 
is  thrown  into  the  barrow,  and  it  starts  on  its 
return.  But  midway  it  meets  an  empty  bar- 
row, and  both  stop  to  go  through  the  snuff-box 
ceremonial  once  more,  and  to  discuss  whatever 
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new  thing  has  occurred  in  the  excavation  since 
their  last  encounter.  And  so  it  goes  on  all 
day. 

As  I  see  more  of  material  antiquity,  I  begin 
to  suspeci  that  my  interest  in  it  is  merely  fact- 
itious. The  relation  of  races  to  the  physical 
world  (only  to  be  studied  fruitfully  on  the  spot) 
do  not  excite  in  me  an  interest  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  that  I  feel  in  their  influence  on  the 
moral  advance  of  mankind,  which  one  may  as 
easily  trace  in  his  own  library  as  on  the  spot. 
The  only  useful  remark  I  remember  to  have 
made  here  is,  that,  the  situation  of  Rome  being 
far  less  strong  than  that  of  any  city  of  the 
Etruscan  league,  it  must  have  been  built  where 
it  is  for  purposes  of  commerce.  It  is  the  most 
defensible  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
It  is  only  as  rival  trades-folk  that  Rome  and 
Carthage  had  any  comprehensible  cause  of 
quarrel.  It  is  only  as  a  commercial  people 
that  we  can  understand  the  early  tendency  of 
the  Romans  towards  democracy.  As  for  an- 
tiquity, after  reading  history,  one  is  haunted  by 
a  discomforting  suspicion  that  the  names  so 
painfully  deciphered  in  hieroglyphic  or  arrow- 
head inscriptions  are  only  so  many  more  Smiths 
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and  Browns  masking  it  in  unknown  tongues. 
Moreover,  if  we  Yankees  are  twitted  with  not 
knowing  the  difference  between  big  and  great, 
may  not  those  of  us  who  have  learned  it  turn 
round  on  many  a  monument  over  here  with 
the  same  reproach  ?  I  confess  I  am  beginning 
to  sympathize  with  a  countrymen  of  ours  from 
Michigan,  who  asked  our  Minister  to  direct 
him  to  a  specimen  ruin  and  a  specimen  gallery, 
that  he  might  see  and  be  rid  of  them  once  for 
all.  I  saw  three  young  Englishmen  going 
through  the  Vatican  by  catalogue  and  number, 
the  other  day,  in  a  fashion  which  John  Bull  is 
apt  to  consider  exclusively  American.  "Num- 
ber 300!"  says  the  one  with  catalogue  and 
pencil,  "have  you  seen  it?"  "Yes,"  answer 
his  two  comrades,  and  checking  it  off,  he  goes 
on  with  Number  301.  Having  witnessed  the 
unavailing  agonies  of  many  Anglo-Saxons  from 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  their  effort  to 
have  the  correct  sensation  before  many  hideous 
examples  of  antique  bad  taste,  my  heart  warmed 
toward  my  business-like  British  cousins,  who 
were  doing  their  aesthetics  in  this  thrifty  auction- 
eer fashion.  Our  cart-before-horse  education, 
which  makes  us  more  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Greeks  and  Romans  than  with  those  of  our 
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own  ancestry,  (though  there  is  nothing  in 
ancient  art  to  match  Shakespeare  or  a  Gothic 
minster,)  makes  us  the  gulls  of  what  we  call 
classical  antiquity.  Europe  were  worth  visit- 
ing, if  only  to  be  rid  of  this  one  old  man  of 
the  sea.  In  sculpture,  to  be  sure,  they  have 
us  on  the  hip. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"but  what  most  showed  the  vanity  of  life, 
was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire, 

IN  CRUEL  BROILS  ENGAg'd,  AND  DEADLY   STRIFE  : 
MOST  CHRISTIAN   KINGS   INFLAM'd  BY  BLACK  DE- 
SIRE ! 
WITH    HONORABLE   RUFFIANS   IN  THEIR   HIRE, 
CAUSE    WAR    TO     RAGE    AND     BLOOD    AROUND    TO 

POUR  ; 
OF  THIS   SAD  WORK  WHEN   EACH   BEGINS  TO  TIRE, 
THEY   SET    THEM    DOWN  JUST  WHERE  THEY  WERE 

BEFORE, 
TILL  FOR  NEW  SCENES  OF  WOE  PEACE  SHALL  THEIR 
FORCE   RESTORE." 

THOMSON,   CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE. 
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A  FEW  BITS  OF  ROMAN   MOSAIC. 

(Concluded.) 

§^J)£?/g  AM  not  ashamed  to  confess  a  singu- 
^rg^i  lar  sympathy  fwith  what  are  known 
y|fi|  as  the  Middle  Ages.  I  cannot  help 
-iM-dl  thinking  that  few  periods  have  left 
behind  them  such  traces  of  inventiveness  and 
power.  Nothing  is  more  tiresome  than  the 
sameness  of  modern  cities;  and  it  has  often 
struck  me  that  this  must  also  have  been  true 
of  those  ancient  ones  in  which  Greek  architect- 
ure or  its  derivatives  prevailed, — true  at  least 
as  respects  public  buildings.  But  mediaeval 
towns,  especially  in  Italy,  even  when  only  fifty 
miles  asunder,  have  an  individuality  of  character 
as  marked  as  that  of  trees.  Nor  is  it  merely 
this  originality  that  attracts  me,  but  likewise 
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the  sense  that,  however  old,  they  are  nearer  to 
me  in  being  modern  and  Christian.  Far  enough 
away  in  the  past  to  be  picturesque,  they  are 
still  so  near  through  sympathies  of  thought  and 
belief  as  to  be  more  companionable.  I  find  it 
harder  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  of  Paganism 
than  of  centuries.  Apart  from  any  difference 
in  the  men,  I  had  a  far  deeper  emotion  when 
I  stood  on  the  Sasso  di  Dante,  than  at  Horace's 
Sabine  farm  or  by  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  The 
latter,  indeed,  interested  me  chiefly  by  its  Asso- 
ciation with  comparatively  modern  legend;  and 
one  of  the  buildings  I  am  most  glad  to  have 
seen  in  Rome  is  the  Bear  Inn,  where  Montaigne 
lodged  on  his  arrival. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  for  some  such 
reason  that  I  liked  my  Florentine  better  than 
my  Roman  walks,  though  I  am  vastly  more 
contented  with  merely  being  in  Rome.  Flor- 
ence is  more  noisy  ;  indeed,  I  think  it  is  the 
noisiest  town  I  was  ever  in.  What  with  the 
continual  jangling  of  bells,  the  rattle  of  Austrian 
drums,  and  the  street  cries,  "Ancora  mi  racca- 
priccia."  The  Italians  are  a  vociferous  people, 
and  most  so  among  them  the  Florentines. 
Walking  through  a  back  street  one  day,  I  saw 
an  old  woman  higgling  with  a  peripatetic  dealer, 
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who,  at  every  interval  afforded  him  by  the  re- 
marks of  his  veteran  antagonist,  would  tip  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  shout,  with  a  kind  of 
wondering  enthusiasm,  as  if  he  could  hardly 
trust  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  to  such 
loveliness,  "O,  che  bellezza!  che  belle-e-ezza!" 
The  two  had  been  contending  as  obstinately  as 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Pa- 
troclus,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  what  was 
the  objecl:  of  so  much  desire  on  the  one  side 
and  admiration  on  the  other.  It  was  a  half 
dozen  of  weazeny  baked  pears,  beggarly  rem- 
nant of  the  day's  traffic.  Another  time  I  stopped 
before  a  stall,  debating  whether  to  buy  some 
fine  looking  peaches.  Before  I  had  made  up 
my  mind,  the  vender,  a  stout  fellow,  with  a 
voice  like  the  prize  bull  of  Bashan,  opened  a 
mouth  round  and  large  as  the  muzzle  of  a  blun- 
derbuss, and  let  fly  into  my  ear  the  following 
pertinent  observation;  "Belle  pesche!  belle 
pe-e-esche!"  (crescendo.)  I  stared  at  him  in 
stunned  bewilderment ;  but,  seeing  that  he  had 
reloaded  and  was  about  to  fire  again,  took  to 
my  heels,  the  exploded  syllables  rattling  after 
me  like  so  many  buckshot.  A  single  turnip  is 
argument  enough  with  them  till  midnight;  nay, 
I  have  heard  a  ruffian  veiling  over  a  covered 
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basket,  which,  I  am  convinced,  was  empty,  and 
only  carried  as  an  excuse  for  his  stupendous 
vocalism.  It  never  struck  me  before  what  a 
quiet  people  Americans  are. 

Of  the  pleasant  places  within  easy  walk  of 
Rome,  I  prefer  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Albani, 
as  being  most  Italian.  One  does  not  go  to 
Italy  for  examples  of  Price  on  the  Picturesque. 
Compared  with  landscape  gardening,  it  is  Racine 
to  Shakespeare,  I  grant ;  but  it  has  its  own 
charm,  nevertheless.  I  like  the  balustraded 
terraces,  the  sun-proof  laurel  walks,  the  vases 
and  statues.  It  is  only  in  such  a  climate  that 
it  does  not  seem  inhuman  to  thrust  a  naked 
statue  out  of  doors.  Not  to  speak  of  their 
incongruity,  how  dreary  do  those  white  figures 
look  at  Fountains  Abbey  in  that  shrewd  York- 
shire atmosphere!  To  put  them  there  shows 
the  same  bad  taste  that  led  Prince  Polonia,  as 
Thackeray  calls  him,  to  build  an  artificial  ruin 
within  a  mile  of  Rome.  But  I  doubt  if  the 
Italian  garden  will  bear  transplantation.  Far- 
ther north,  or  under  a  less  constant  sunshine, 
it  is  but  half-hardy  at  the  best.  Within  the 
city,  the  garden  of  the  French  Academy  is  my 
favorite  retreat,  because  little  frequented  ;  and 
there  is  an  arbor  there  in  which  I  have  read 
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comfortably  (sitting  where  the  sun  could  reach 
me)  in  January.  By  the  way,  there  is  some- 
thing very  agreeable  in  the  way  these  people 
have  of  making  a  kind  of  fireside  of  the  sun- 
shine. With  us  it  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cool, 
or  we  are  too  busy.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  no  such  thing  as  a  chimney  corner. 

Of  course  I  haunt  the  collections  of  art 
faithfully  ;  but  my  favorite  gallery,  after  all,  is 
the  street.  There  I  always  find  something  en- 
tertaining, at  least.  The  other  day,  on  my  way 
to  the  Colonna  Palace,  I  passed  the  Fountain 
of  Trevi,  from  which  the  water  is  now  shut  off 
on  account  of  repairs  to  the  aqueduct.  A 
scanty  rill  of  soap-sudsy  liquid  still  trickled 
from  one  of  the  conduits,  and,  seeing  a  crowd, 
I  stopped  to  find  out  what  nothing  or  other 
had  gathered  it.  One  charm  of  Rome  is  that 
nobody  has  anything  in  particular  to  do,  or,  if 
he  has,  can  always  stop  doing  it  on  the  slightest 
pretext.  I  found  that  some  eels  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  a  very  vivacious  hunt  was  going 
on,  the  chief  Nimrods  being  boys.  I  happened 
to  be  the  first  to  see  a  huge  eel  wriggling  from 
the  mouth  of  a  pipe,  and  pointed  him  out. 
Two  lads  at  once  rushed  upon  him.  One  es- 
sayed the  capture  with  his  naked  hands,  the 
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other,  more  provident,  had  armed  himself  with 
a  rag  of  woollen  cloth  with  which  to  maintain 
his  grip  more  securely.  Hardly  had  this  latter 
arrested  his  slippery  prize,  when  a  ragged  ras- 
cal, watching  his  opportunity,  snatched  it  away, 
and  instantly  secured  it  by  thrusting  the  head 
into  its  mouth,  and  closing  on  it  a  set  of  teeth 
like  an  ivory  vice.  But  alas  for  ill  got  gain ! 
Rob  Roy's 

"Good  old  plan, 
That  he  should  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  should  keep  who  can," 

did  not  serve  here.  There  is  scarce  a  square 
rood  in  Rome  without  one  or  more  stately 
cocked  hats  in  it,  emblems  of  authority  and 
police.  I  saw  the  flash  of  the  snow  white  cross- 
belts,  gleaming  through  that  dingy  crowd  like 
the  panache  of  Henri  Quatre  at  Ivry,  I  saw 
the  mad  plunge  of  the  canvas-shielded  head- 
piece, sacred  and  terrible  as  that  of  Gessler ; 
and  while  the  greedy  throng  were  dancing  about 
the  anguilliceps,  each  taking  his  chance  twitch 
at  the  undulating  object  of  all  wishes,  the  cap- 
tor dodging  his  head  hither  and  thither,  (vul- 
nerable, like  Achilles,  only  in  his  'eel,  as  a 
Cockney  tourist  would  say,)  a  pair  of  broad 
blue  shoulders  parted  the  assailants  as  a  ship's 
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bows  part  a  wave,  a  pair  of  blue  arms,  termin- 
ating in  gloves  of  Berlin  thread,  were  stretched 
forth,  not  in  benediction,  one  hand  grasped  the 
slippery  Briseis  by  the  waist,  the  other  bestowed 
a  cuff  on  the  jaw-bone  of  Achilles,  which 
loosened  (rather  by  its  authority  than  its  physi- 
cal force)  the  hitherto  refractory  incisors,  a 
snuffy  bandanna  was  produced,  the  prisoner  was 
deposited  in  this  temporary  watch-house,  and 
the  cocked  hat  sailed  majestically  away  with  the 
property  thus  sequestered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 
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THE   CROAKERS   OF  SOCIFTY  AND 
LITERATURE. 

N  modern  society  there  are  innumerable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  or  pre- 
serving a  healthy  condition  of  the  heart 
and  brain.  The  ten  thousand  prejudices, 
resulting  from  peculiarities  of  individual  con- 
stitution, or  those  which  are  insensibly  imbibed 
in  social  life,  are  apt  to  distort  the  mind,  and 
vitiate  the  judgment  and  feelings.  Society  is 
cursed  with  so  much  deep-seated  mental  disease, 
and  such  a  number  of  psychological  epidemics, 
that  it  has  been  petulantly  fleered  at  by  some 
as  a  huge  "Hospital  of  Incurables."  There 
is  no  nonsense  so  transparent,  no  crotchet  so 
ridiculous,  no  system  so  unreasonable,  that  it 
cannot  find  advocates  and  disciples.  The  mal- 
adies of  the  body,  produced  by  artificial  modes 
of  living,  reacl  upon  the  mind,  and  infed:  the 
reason  and  sentiments  ;  and  many  a  spurious 
philosophical  system  is  the  product,  not  of  in- 
duction, but  dyspepsia ;  and  many  a  plan  of 
reform,  assuming  to  come  from  the  brain,  has 
its  true  origin  in  the  bile.     A  sickening  feeble- 
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ness  covers  its  imbecile  elegance,  under  the 
name  of  refinement,  and  the  energy  of  disease 
and  madness  struts  and  fumes  in  the  habiliments 
of  power.  Nothing  is  rarer  than  to  see,  among 
the  vast  mass  of  men,  a  healthy,  strong-minded, 
simple  man.  From  amiable  weaknesses  down 
to  unamiable  insanities,  there  are  unnumbered 
disorders  and  infirmities  which  stunt  the  free 
growth  and  development  of  our  natures. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  productions  of 
this  condition  of  life  is  the  sniveller, — a  biped 
that  infests  all  classes  of  society,  and  prattles 
from  the  catechism  of  despair  on  all  subjects 
of  human  concern.  The  spring  of  his  mind 
is  broken.  A  babyish,  nerveless  fear  has  driven 
the  sentiment  of  hope  from  his  soul.  He 
cringes  to  every  phantom  of  apprehension,  and 
obeys  the  impulses  of  cowardice  as  though  they 
were  the  laws  of  existence.  He  is  the  very 
Jeremiah  of  conventionalism,  and  his  life  one 
long  and  lazy  lamentation.  In  connection  with 
his  maudlin  brotherhood,  his  humble  aim  in 
life  is  to  superadd  the  snivelization  of  society  to 
its  civilization.  He  snivels  in  the  cradle,  at  the 
school,  at  the  altar,  in  the  market,  on  the  death 
bed.  His  existence  is  the  embodiment  of  a  whine. 
Passion  in  him  is  merely  a  whimper.  He  clings 
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to  what  is  established  as  a  snail  to  a  rock.  He 
sees  nothing  in  the  future  but  evil,  nothing  in 
the  past  but  good.  His  speech  is  the  dialed: 
of  sorrow ;  he  revels  in  the  rhetoric  of  lament- 
ation. His  mind,  or  the  thing  he  calls  his 
mind,  is  full  of  forebodings,  premonitions,  and 
all  the  fooleries  of  pusillanimity.  He  mistakes 
the  trembling  of  his  nerves  for  the  intuitions 
of  his  reason.  Of  all  bores  he  is  the  most  in- 
tolerable and  merciless.  He  drawls  misery  to 
you  through  his  nose,  on  all  occasions.  He  is 
master  of  all  varieties  of  the  art  of  petty  tor- 
menting. He  tells  you  his  fears,  his  anxieties, 
his  opinions  of  men  and  things,  his  misfortunes 
and  his  dreams,  as  though  they  were  the  most 
edifying  and  delightful  of  topics  for  discourse. 
Over  every  hope  of  your  own  he  throws  the 
gloom  of  his  despondency.  He  is  a  limping 
treatise  on  ennui,  who  invades  sanctuaries  to 
which  no  mere  book  could  possibly  gain  ad- 
mittance. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  all  snivellers  do 
not  attain  this  height  of  their  ideal,  and  that 
there  are  many  degrees  of  fooleries  among  the 
class.  It  requires  a  peculiar  mental  and  bodily 
constitution,  and  an  uncommonly  bad  experi- 
ence of  life,  so  to  pervert  the  object  of  our 
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being  and  the  laws  of  our  nature  as  to  produce 
a  finished  whimperer.  But  still  there  is  no 
community  free  from  a  multitude  of  croakers 
and  alarmists,  who  display  with  greater  or  less 
completeness  the  qualities  we  have  pointed  out, 
and  who  afflict  the  patience  and  conscience  of 
all  good  Christians  within  the  reach  of  their 
influence.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
exercise  their  misery-making  propensities  in 
various  ways.  We  find  them  among  lawyers, 
physicians,  politicians,  merchants,  farmers,  and 
clergymen,  as  well  as  among  poets  and  old 
women.  Wherever  man,  sin,  and  the  gallows 
are,  there  is  the  sniveller.  As  a  citizen  and 
politician,  he  has,  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  opposed  every  useful  reform,  and  wailed 
over  every  rotten  institution  as  it  fell.  He  has 
been  and  is  the  foe  of  all  progress,  and  always 
cries  over  the  memory  of  the  "good  old  days." 
He  is  ever  fearful  of  the  present.  His  slough 
of  despond  of  today  is  his  paradise  of  tomor- 
row. As  a  clergyman,  he  has  no  force  of 
reasoning  or  un£tion,  but  whines  dubiously 
about  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  the  impossibility 
of  checking  it ;  he  tells  his  congregation  that 
the  earth  is  a  vale  of  tears,  that  they  should  do 
nothing  but  lament  over  their  degeneracy,  and 
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hints  the  probability  that  few  of  them  can  be 
saved  from  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  He 
makes  the  house  of  mourning  more  mournful, 
and  tolls  the  funeral  bell  of  his  voice  as  he 
joins  loving  hands  in  marriage. 

But  it  is  in  literature  that  the  sniveller  is 
most  unendurable,  for  in  composition  he  can 
give  full  expression  to  much  which  human  na- 
ture would  prevent  him  from  displaying  in 
conduct.  Reader,  have  you  not  seen  or  read 
many  a  snivelling  poet  ? — those  weak  manikins 
and  dapper  authorlings  who  mistake  indigestion 
for  inspiration  ?  Heaven  save  us  all  from  such 
an  infliction  !  There  is  nothing  so  bad  as  the 
slave  of  despondency  when  he  attempts  to 
dance  in  the  chains  of  rhyme.  He  sets  his 
groans  and  grumblings  to  a  kind  of  squeaking 
tune,  and  forces  innocent  types  to  be  the  pan- 
der of  his  passion  for  melancholy.  He  goes 
about  the  streets  of  the  intellectual  republic, 
wearing  "his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,"  and  pray- 
ing all  charitable  persons  to  drop  into  his  hat 
some  coppers  of  commiseration  and  crumbs  of 
consolation.  He  wishes  to  make  the  whole 
world  his  confidant, — to  paste  up  the  placards 
of  his  misery  in  the  public  markets, —  to  in- 
form all  men  and  women  that  his  heart  is  dust, 
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that  his  hopes  are  blighted,  and  that  unhappi- 
ness  is  his  portion, —  to  exhibit  the  most  recon- 
dite secrets  of  his  bosom  to  the  gaze  of  tattlers 
and  sneerers,  with  the  expectation  of  sympathy ; 
and,  with  effeminate  plaints  of  fictitious  woes, 
to  snivel  away  his  life  in  a  vain  attempt  to  turn 
his  metrical  drivelling  into  the  current  coin  of 
the  land.  He  trusts  that  if  hard,  cold,  inhu- 
man man  refuses  a  hearing  to  his  maudlin  mis- 
eries, the  tender  heart  of  angelic  woman  will 
pity  and  purchase  his  misfortunes.  All  the 
"little  feeblenesses"  generated  in  the  air  of 
"conventionalism's  air-tight  stove,"  which  make 
his  mind  the  seat  of  more  infirmities  than  the 
pharmacopoeia  dreams  of,  he  expects  will  find 
an  answering  response  in  a  sex  which  has  always 
enough  old  women  of  its  own. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  energy 
and  hope  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  con- 
template the  enfeebling  if  not  immoral  result 
of  indulging  in  a  dainty  and  debilitating  ego- 
tism, we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  snivellers 
of  social  life  as  great  evils.  Even  when  the 
habit  of  selfish  lamentation  is  accompanied  by 
talent,  it  should  be  treated  with  contempt  and 
scorn.  There  are  so  many  inducements  in  our 
time  to  pamper  it,  that  there  is  no  danger  that 
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the  opposition  will  be  too  severe.  Whither- 
soever we  go,  we  meet  with  the  sniveller.  He 
stops  us  at  the  corner  of  the  street  to  entrust 
us  with  his  opinion  on  the  probability  that  the 
last  measure  of  Congress  will  dissolve  the 
Union.  He  fears,  also,  that  the  morals  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  are  destroyed  by  the 
election  of  some  rogue  to  office.  He  tells  us, 
just  before  church,  that  the  last  sermon  of  some 
transcendental  preacher  has  given  the  death 
blow  to  religion,  and  that  the  waves  of  atheism 
and  the  clouds  of  pantheism  are  to  deluge  and 
darken  all  the  land.  Next  he  informs  us  of 
the  starvation  of  some  poor  hack,  engaged  as 
assistant  editor  to  a  country  journal,  and  infers 
from  it  that,  in  the  United  States,  literature 
cannot  flourish.  In  a  time  of  general  health, 
he  speaks  of  the  pestilence  that  is  to  be.  The 
mail  cannot  be  an  hour  late  but  he  prattles  of 
railroad  accidents  and  steamboat  disasters.  He 
fears  that  his  friend  who  was  married  yesterday 
will  be  a  bankrupt  in  a  year,  and  whimpers 
over  the  trials  which  h^  will  then  endure.  He 
is  ridden  with  an  eternal  nightmare,  and  emits 
an  eternal  wail. 

Recklessness  is  a  bad  quality,  and  so  is  blind 
and  extravagant  hope  ;  but  neither  is  so  degrad- 
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ing  as  inglorious  and  inactive  despair.  We 
object  to  the  sniveller,  because  he  presents  the 
anomaly  of  a  being  who  has  the  power  of  mo- 
tion without  possessing  life.  His  insipid  lan- 
guor is  worse  than  tumid  strength.  Better 
that  a  man  should  rant  than  whine.  The  per- 
son who  has  no  bounding  and  buoyant  feelings 
in  him,  whose  cheek  never  flushes  at  antici- 
pated good,  whose  blood  never  tingles  and  fires 
at  the  contemplation  of  a  noble  aim,  who  has 
no  aspiration  and  no  great  object  in  life,  is  only 
fit  for  the  hospital  or  the  band-box.  Enter- 
prise, confidence,  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
good  can  be  done,  an  indisposition  to  believe 
that  all  good  has  been  done — these  constitute 
important  elements  in  the  character  of  every 
man  who  is  of  use  to  the  world.  We  want 
no  wailing  and  whimpering  about  the  absence 
of  happiness,  but  a  sturdy  determination  to 
abate  misery.  The  world  should  have  too 
much  work  on  its  hands  to  lend  its  ear  to  the 
plaints  of  its  individual  members.  The  labor- 
ers should  have  no  mercy  for  the  do-nothings. 
The  man  of  serious  purpose  has  no  time  to  be 
miserable.  Into  the  very  blood  and  brain  of 
our  youth  there  should  be  infused  energy  and 
power.  The  literature  of  the  country  should 
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breathe  the  bracing  air  of  a  healthy  inspiration, 
not  the  hot  atmosphere  of  a  spurious  spiritual- 
ism and  silly  sentimentality.  Instead  of  brood- 
ing over  his  own  diseased  consciousness,  and 
aggravating  the  malady  which  enfeebles  his 
mind,  the  jaded  blase  should  cure  his  unhappi- 
ness  by  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  others. 
And  we  would  say  to  the  poor  sniveller,  whether 
he  dawdles  in  a  drawing  room  or  tottles  in  a 
tavern,  in  the  words  of  the  sagacious  Herr 
Teufelsdrockh, — "Produce  !  produce  !  were  it 
but  the  pitifullest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a 
product,  produce  it  in  God's  name  !  'Tis  the 
utmost  thou  hast  in  thee  ;  out  with  it,  then. 
Up,  up  !  whatsoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  whole  might.  Work,  while  it 
is  called  today,  for  the  night  cometh  wherein 


no  man  can  work.' 


Edwin  P.  Whipple. 
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ORATION. 

BY  JOHN  J.   BARRETT. 

ITH  the  "Jewel  City"  set  in  emer- 
alds, and  its  many-colored  robe  dyed 
green,  I  am  tempted  to  remark  that 
today,  at  least,  Ireland  has  "a  place 
in  the  sun."  The  privilege  of  celebrating  this 
day  amid  a]l  the  beauty  and  glory  that  have 
been  lent  to  the  occasion  is  one  that  we  appre- 
ciate and  acknowledge.  It  adds  another  to  the 
many  obligations  we  were  already  under  to 
those  devoted  citizens  who  have  created  here  a 
scene  of  splendor  unsurpassed  by  human  hands. 
This  gorgeous  Exposition,  marvellous  product 
of  color  and  light,  is  a  captive  sunset,  which  magic 
hands  have  snatched  from  California's  sky  and 
anchored  at  the  Golden  Gate  to  charm  the  world. 
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I  know  that  I  but  give  a  tongue  to  every  drop 
of  Irish  blood  that  stirs  in  this  vast  audience 
when  I  declare  that,  though  the  emerald  emblem 
of  the  new-born  nation  across  the  sea  is  unfurled 
by  us  today  in  uncompromising  homage,  the 
flag  that  now  as  ever  is  next  our  heart  and  flut- 
ters in  the  breezes  of  its  palpitating  loyalty,  is 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  know  that  I  but  voice  the  dominant  senti- 
ment of  every  one  of  you  when  I  declare  that, 
while  we  assemble  here  to  proclaim  our  pride 
in  the  race  from  which  we  sprang,  to  commem- 
orate its  glories,  to  evince  our  love  for  the  land 
of  our  forefathers,  to  express  our  approval  of 
her  long  fight  for  independent  government,  and 
to  exult  in  the  victory  that  has  finally  written 
the  Magna  Charta  of  her  freedom  into  the  statute 
books  of  the  empire, — that  while  we  come  for 
the  day  to  do  all  that,  and  to  do  it  out  of  the 
fulness  of  overflowing  hearts,  we  first  have  this 
to  say  to  the  glorious  Republic  of  the  United 
States  in  this  hour  of  her  anxiety : 

Oh,  land  of  heaven-born  freedom;  "sweet 
land  of  liberty";  land  of  our  birth  or  our  adop- 
tion ;  mistress  of  our  hearts  and  queen  of  our 
affections  ;  land,  rescued  to  independence  by 
the  splendid  aid  of  our  Irish  forefathers  ;  land, 
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redeemed  from  dissolution  by  the  sterling  help  of 
our  Irish  kinsmen  ;  benevolent  empire,  spread- 
ing out  the  domain  of  your  free  institutions  by 
the  generous  help  of  our  brothers  and  sons  ; 
sacred  land,  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  the  Irish 
race  on  your  every  field  of  battle  ;  land,  conse- 
crated with  the  graves  of  our  loved  ones  who 
lived  and  died  beneath  your  sheltering  shield ; 
land,  dear  to  us  by  the  benefactions  you  have 
lavished  on  every  Irish  exile  who  has  come 
within  your  gates  ;  land,  good  to  us  and  ours 
and  all,  beyond  the  goodness  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  men  since  time  began  ; 
land  of  our  first  fealty  and  our  best  love,  of  our 
sworn  allegiance  and  our  undivided  loyalty ; 
land  of  the  free,  beloved  America: — In  this 
day  of  difficulty,  as  in  all  your  troubled  days 
that  have  gone  before,  the  Irishmen  and 
sons  of  Irishmen  within  your  borders  will 
ask  no  questions  but  of  your  best  interests, 
will  shrink  from  aught  that  might  embarrass  or 
embroil  you,  and  will  know  no  flag  but  yours. 
We  thank  the  God  of  nations  and  of  battles 
today,  first  and  foremost,  that  we  are  American 
citizens.  Above  our  pride  in  our  ancient  lineage 
is  our  pride  in  our  citizenship  in  the  American 
Republic.    In  the  still  waters  of  the  past  it  was 
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a  haven  and  a  home  without  a  rival  to  the 
wandering  children  of  the  Gael,  and  amid  the 
hurricane  that  stirs  the  deeps  today  and  drags 
the  anchors  of  the  ages  from  their  ocean  beds, 
we  are  privileged  passengers  on  the  staunchest 
and  proudest  ship  of  state  that  was  ever 
launched  upon  the  waters. 

This  is  no  alien  land  to  the  Irish  race,  and 
the  Irish  race  is  no  alien  element  in  this  Repub- 
lic. In  every  factor  of  her  glory  and  greatness 
they  had  a  part,  —  a  part  of  importance  and 
unsurpassed  devotion.  The  adopted  citizens 
of  no  government  on  earth  have  displayed  a 
finer  fidelity  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  than 
the  Irish  race  to  this  Republic.  The  story  is 
a  long  one.  It  begins  on  the  first  page  of 
American  history,  and  it  mingles  in  the  thrill- 
ing narrative  to  the  last  recorded  line.  To 
trace  it  out  in  all  its  reaches  would  be  to  un- 
ravel the  web  and  woof  of  all  our  institutions, 
of  all  the  events  that  have  measured  our  pro- 
gress, of  all  our  swift  and  complex  life.  It  is 
written  all  over  the  civil  and  social  life  of  the 
nation.  It  is  written  all  over  the  commercial 
and  professional  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  written 
all  over  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  It  is 
written  all  over  the  history  of  the  toilers  of  the 
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nation,  who  have  struggled  in  patient  and 
intelligent  endeavor  to  improve  their  conditions, 
with  notable  respecl:  for  our  constitution  and  laws. 

And  in  red  letters  of  human  life-blood,  it  is 
written  on  every  battle-field  of  this  Republic. 
The  hosts  of  heaven  never  crowded  round  its 
battlements  to  look  down  in  admiration  upon 
a  more  devoted  throng  of  patriots  than  the 
Irishmen  and  sons  of  Irishmen  who,  from 
Lexington  to  Yorktown,  and  from  Sumter  to 
Richmond,  made  a  trail  of  blood  and  blasted 
bodies,  to  create  and  preserve  us  a  nation.  In 
our  struggle  for  independence  they  performed 
a  conspicuous  service  in  every  engagement.  It 
is  a  monumental  fact,  attested  by  history,  that 
a  large  fra&ion  of  the  revolutionary  army  was 
of  Irish  blood.  They  organized  brigade  after 
brigade,  composed  exclusively  of  Irishmen. 
The  "  Father  of  the  American  Navy "  was 
born  in  Wexford, —  Commodore  John  Barry. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress  was 
Charles  Thompson,  of  Strabane.  Brigadier- 
General  Owen  Sullivan,  whom  Washington  and 
Congress  publicly  thanked,  was  born  in  Lim- 
erick during  the  siege. 

In  1769  Franklin  wrote  from  London  that 
Ireland  strongly  favored  the  cause  of  the  col- 
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onies.  A  special  letter  was  addressed  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Irish  people  for  their  distinguished 
services.  General  Montgomery,  who  fell  in 
glory  at  Quebec,  was  born  in  Ireland.  John 
Hancock  was  of  Irish  ancestry.  John  Rutledge, 
Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Carolina,  was 
born  in  Ireland  ;  and  eight  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  brought  their  pas- 
sionate love  of  liberty  from  that  same  stricken 
fatherland  across  the  sea. 

In  numbers,  in  devotion,  in  distinction,  Celts 
and  the  sons  of  Celts,  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Union  in  our  Civil  War.  From  hovels 
of  poverty  and  from  homes  of  plenty,  they  went 
out  in  thousands,  to  preserve  from  dismember- 
ment, the  land  of  their  allegiance.  A  few  came 
back ;  but  many  stayed,  and  their  honored 
graves  are  a  heritage  and  a  pledge  of  Celtic 
patriotism  that  will  stand  recorded  and  uncon- 
tested as  long  as  the  Union  shall  endure. 

Shields,  Kearney,  Corcoran,  Meagher,  Moore, 
Logan,  Sheridan,  Sherman:  the  race  from  which 
you  sprang,  the  blood  that  stirred  your  historic 
devotion,  will  stand  acquitted  of  a  lack  of  loy- 
alty to  this  Republic  until  the  battle-fields  on 
which  you  snatched  her  from  destruction  shall 
be  obliterated  and  forgotten,  and  until  the 
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graves  that  hold  your  treasured  remains  shall 
fling  your  unremembered  dust  to  the  idle  winds 
of  a  degenerated  and  ungrateful  country. 

These  are  the  credentials, —  that  record  of  loy- 
alty and  that  pledge  of  love, —  that  the  children 
of  the  Gael  present  to  the  American  people  in 
this  hour  of  uncertainty,  as  they  enter  its  expo- 
sition grounds  to  commemorate  the  patron  saint 
of  the  land  of  their  forefathers  and  the  birth-right 
reclaimed  of  Ireland,  "a  nation  once  again." 

With  all  the  other  stirring  reflections  awak- 
ened by  this  anniversary,  Ireland  and  Irishmen 
everywhere  have  today  the  added  and  supreme 
one  that  their  historic  struggle  for  independent 
government  has  at  last  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  I  say  deliberately,  that  that 
struggle  has  been  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess. For,  in  the  first  place,  though  the 
measure  of  Home  Rule  that  has  been  granted 
is  not  in  terms  up  to  the  full  text  of  the 
demands  made,  their  essential  principles  have 
all  been  conceded,  and  the  more  that  now  is 
sure  to  follow  in  the  years  to  come  will  all 
be  found  dormant  in  what  has  just  been  given. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  though  the  hour  is  post- 
poned for  the  operation  of  the  bill,  no  hand  of  man 
can  nowunwrite  the  decree  that  has  given  Ireland 
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statehood,  for  the  God  of  Battles  has  launched 
His  thunderbolts  to  ordain  its  execution. 

We  can,  therefore,  appropriately  address  to 
Ireland  today,  the  memorable  words  of  Grattan 
to  the  Volunteers  in  1782,  when  their  ancient 
parliament  had  just  been  freed  from  the  crip- 
pling usurpations  against  which  Molyneux  had 
started  the  long  campaign  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore. The  Volunteers  were  ranged  before  the 
Parliament  House  in  Dublin,  and  Grattan, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  their  crowded  ranks, 
spoke  these  words,  so  apt  today  : 

"  I  am  now  to  address  a  free  people.  Ages 
have  passed  away,  and  this  is  the  first  moment 
in  which  you  could  be  distinguished  by  that 
appellation.  Ireland  is  now  a  nation.  In  that 
character  I  hail  her,  and  bowing  in  her  august 
presence,  I  say  esto  perpetual" 

Gone  forever  is  the  bitter  strife.  Gone  for- 
ever are  the  penal  days.  Gone  forever  are  the 
persecution,  the  oppression  and  the  foreign 
domination  that  for  so  many  years  have  kept 
a  free-born  people  from  their  just  inheritance. 

What  a  chapter  of  grief  it  is  that  closes.  For 
a  thousand  years,  century  after  century,  Ireland 
has  repeated  in  living  reality,  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross.      From  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  with 
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each  succeeding  generation,  she  had  trodden 
her  painful  march, — pressed  beneath  a  crush- 
ing cross  of  sorrows  ;  jeered  at,  battered  and 
mutilated  at  every  step  ;  now  staggering  and 
now  falling  under  the  cruel  burden  ;  trailing 
the  road  with  her  blood ;  her  fair  form, — 
model  of  beauty,  vitality,  life  and  strength, — 
scourged  with  the  whips  of  greed  and  hate  ; 
crowned  with  the  thorns  of  the  purchased  per- 
fidy of  her  own  household ;  her  lacerated  body 
hoisted  upon  a  tree  of  shame,  taunted  for  its 
helplessness,  and  the  world  invited  to  rudely 
gaze  upon  its  ebbing  life.  But  out  of  her 
ignominious  passion,  Ireland  too  has  issued  to 
"  glorious  resurrection." 

What  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
situation.  The  fad:  is,  that  we  are  living  too 
close  today  to  the  event,  to  realize  fully  yet  the 
colossal  proportions  of  what  the  statesmanship 
of  Ireland  has  done  to  the  British  Constitution. 
Why,  here  is  what  an  historian  said  of  the  state 
of  mind  with  which  Ireland's  representatives 
were  admitted  into  the  British  Parliament  a 
hundred  years  ago  : 

"Chatham  had  feared  that  a  hundred  Irish- 
men would  strengthen  the  democratic  side  of 
the   English  Parliament ;  *   *   *  *   But  it  was 
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held  that  a  hundred  members  would  be  lost  in 
the  British  Parliament,  and  that  Irish  doctrines 
would  be  sunk  in  the  sea  of  British  common 
sense." 

Imagine  what  must  have  been  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  —  imagine  the  strangle-hold  that 
poverty  and  terror  and  oppression  must  have 
had  on  her, — when  views  like  those  could  have 
been  entertained.  But  consider  the  vitality  of 
Irish  nationality,  consider  the  force  and  fund 
of  Irish  statesmanship,  that  were  required  to 
falsify  that  dismal  prophecy. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Parliamentary 
history  a  more  notable  exhibition  of  statesman- 
ship than  that  of  the  Irish  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  changed  the 
very  Constitution  of  the  British  Government 
in  its  most  fundamental  feature.  The  path  of 
Ireland  to  freedom  seemed  effectually  blocked 
forever  by  the  House  of  Lords.  We  have 
lived  to  see  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  by 
constitutional  means,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the 
rarest  statesmanship,  not  only  carry  their  coun- 
try to  freedom  over  the  opposition  of  that 
ancient  institution,  but  break  its  power  forever, 
and  make  sure  its  abolition. 

They  were  patriots,  they  were  statesmen, — 
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those  men  of  Ireland  who  reclaimed  their  coun- 
try's freedom.  As  long  as  the  grass  grows  green 
on  her  hills  and  valleys,  and  as  long  as  she  con- 
tinues fit  to  breathe  the  gentle  air  of  freedom 
given  her  by  them,  Ireland  will  bestow  her 
blessings  on  their  memories  and  hold  them  fast 
in  her  undying  love. 

O'Connell,  Redmond,  and  Parnell, — trinity 
of  Ireland's  statesmen :  You  led  your  land 
through  ways  of  peace  from  low  estate  to  inde- 
pendence, and  your  shrines  will  bloom  with 
fragrant  flowers  in  every  village  of  your  grateful 
country  till  its  garden  fields  go  barren  and  its 
storied  streams  run  dry. 

It  does  seem  more  than  a  mere  coincidence, 
doesn't  it,  that  Ireland  receives  the  scepter  of 
government  just  at  the  supreme  hour  of  human 
history,  when  the  civilization  of  the  ages  seems 
breaking  up.  For  a  thousand  years  her  birth- 
right of  freedom  has  been  postponed ;  and  now, 
in  the  midst  of  almost  universal  chaos,  that 
Higher  Power  which  shapes  the  destinies  of 
peoples  as  of  men,  ushers  in  the  new-born  nation. 
Is  there  no  meaning  in  this  jundure  of  events  ? 

What  is  the  message  that  Ireland  brings  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world  ?  What  new  spirit 
will  she  represent  in  the  parliament  of  nations  ? 
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What  are  the  ideals  that  will  dominate  her 
national  life  ?  What  will  Ireland  stand  for  in 
the  brotherhood  of  states  ? 

As  never  before  since  the  world  began  men 
today  are  reconsidering  the  old  accepted  formu- 
las for  national  security  and  national  stability, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  citizen  and  the  endur- 
ance of  the  state.  With  grave  misgivings  they 
are  scrutinizing  a  civilization  that  one  blast  of 
angry  breath  can  wither  in  a  moment.  In  con- 
fusion and  chaos  they  are  brought  to  suspect 
that  their  basic  principles  of  national  life  are 
radically  wrong. 

Even  before  the  crisis  came,  wise  men  wrote 
books  entitled  "What  Is  Wrong  With  The 
World  ?"  And  by  the  lurid  light  of  fire  and 
flame  on  land  and  sea,  and  in  the  heavens,  the 
answer  now  is  being  read,  that  not  in  the  mas- 
tery of  material  things,  is  the  sure  and  perman- 
ent foundation  of  a  state  ;  that  territory,  wealth 
and  power  are  shifting  sands  on  which  to  found 
a  civilization  ;  that  material  ideals  are  false  and 
fatal  lights  for  a  people  to  follow  ;  that  in  the 
higher  firmament  of  the  heart,  of  the  spirit,  of 
the  soul,  are  set  the  eternal  and  unfailing  stars 
by  which  alone  a  nation,  like  a  man,  can  track 
its  way  to  abiding  glory.  It  is  from  the  soul 
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of  a  people  that  destiny  draws  its  inexorable 
decrees  ;  and  unless  that  soul  be  dominated  by 
high  ideals  and  noble  aspirations,  a  people 
may  flourish  and  expand,  grow  proud  and 
overbearing,  but  the  seeds  of  death  are  in  its 
vitals. 

If  a  man  cannot  find  happiness  under  his 
hat,  he  cannot  find  it  under  the  sun.  If  he 
cannot  find  peace  in  his  spirit,  he  cannot  find 
it  in  his  purse.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
a  people  :  it  cannot  hope  for  the  genuine  things 
of  life  unless  it  has  laid  their  seed  in  the  realm 
of  its  soul. 

That  is  the  lesson  that  the  God  of  nations  is 
trumpeting  today  on  the  tongue  of  the  hurri- 
cane. May  not  that  be  the  lesson,  too,  that 
He  is  whispering  on  the  soft  lips  of  the  new- 
born nation-babe  ? 

The  civilization  that  Ireland  brings  to  the 
council-chamber  of  states  out  of  her  splendid 
and  historic  past,  is  a  civilization  that  the  world 
stands  much  in  need  of,  and  may  well  accept, 
even  at  such  humble  hands  as  hers.  For  it  is 
a  thing  entirely  of  the  spirit,  of  the  mind,  of 
the  heart,  of  the  emotions,  of  the  affections, — of 
all  the  deep  stirrings,  idealism,  and  higher  aspir- 
ations of  the  soul.  And  it  reaches  back  in 
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unbroken  continuity  to  ancient  days.  And  it 
has  been  tried  in  flame  and  fire  and  devastation. 
And  it  has  met  the  shock  of  other  civiliza- 
tions and  absorbed  them  into  itself.  And  it 
has  not  succumbed  to  invasions,  and  it  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  wars,  and  on  its  fair  escutch- 
eon there  is  not  the  blemish  of  a  single  wanton 
act  against  any  other  race.  Well  did  the 
historian  exclaim,  in  an  outburst  of  admiration : 
"  Chivalric,  intellectual,  spiritual  Ireland  !" 

We  cannot  stop  to  dwell,  within  the  limits 
of  the  hour,  on  more  than  a  single  feature  of 
the  many-sided  character  of  Celtic  civilization. 
Every  student  and  historian  of  the  race  has 
found  written  all  over  its  annals  a  passionate 
love  of  justice,  a  keen  sense  of  fair-play,  excep- 
tional devotion  to  home  and  fireside,  unbounded 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed  of  every  land,  be- 
nevolence, charity,  fidelity,  patriotism,  religion. 
The  Irish  race,  by  universal  testimony,  has  been 
the  exponent,  the  champion,  and  the  represent- 
ative of  all  these  virtues,  through  all  its  history. 
But  let  us  take  a  moment's  glimpse  at  just  one 
other  element. 

Ireland  has  always  been  the  patron  of  learn- 
ing, the  mother  of  schools,  one  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  empire  of  the  higher  life. 
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Away  back  in  the  dim  days,  when  the  Roman 
Empire  was  still  planting  the  ensign  of  the 
eagle  over  new  lands,  while  Ireland  was  yet  a 
tribal  community,  ruled  by  its  Ardri,  and  served 
by  its  Brehons  and  its  Druids,  there  was  no 
sovereign  who  sat  in  higher  state  among  its 
people  than  its  bards,  its  poets,  its  chroniclers, 
and  its  teachers  ;  and  all  these  were  endowed 
with  land  in  perpetuity,  to  enable  them  the 
freer  to  pursue  their  work  ;  and  the  tribes  relied 
on  no  political  compact  to  effect  community  of 
life  and  action,  but  on  the  spiritual  bond  of  a 
common  tradition,  a  common  heritage  of  great 
names,  a  common  literature,  and  a  common 
interest  in  all  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

They  had  a  system  of  schools,  with  centres 
in  every  settlement,  for  the  training  of  children 
to  record  and  preserve  their  national  traditions, 
their  legends,  their  fireside  tales  and  their  folk- 
lore, to  write  down  the  stories  of  their  ancient 
rulers  and  popular  heroes,  to  interpret  their 
aspirations  and  their  spirit, — for  the  training 
of  historians,  poets  and  chroniclers.  And  they 
trained  them  all  with  exceeding  care. 

The  spirit  of  these  schools  was  abroad  among 
the  people.  The  love  of  learning,  and  of  every 
form  of  activity  of  the  mind  and  the  imagin- 
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ation,  was  a  passion  among  them.  Every  land- 
holder was  required  to  give  the  aptest  of  his 
children  over  to  a  school.  Their  pride  in  their 
literature  was  one  of  their  strongest  character- 
istics. Their  language  grew  in  richness,  in 
melody,  and  flexibility.  So  inborn  and  inbred 
was  that  trait  in  the  race,  that  it  kept  up  that  same 
passionate  devotion  to  those  things  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  its  history  to  the  present 
day. 

The  fame  of  it  all  went  out  to  the  continent, 
and  Ireland  became  a  center  of  learning  and 
scholarship,  and  the  recognized  university  of 
the  times. 

It  escaped  the  Roman  invasion  and  barbarian 
invasions  that  overran  almost  every  other  land, 
and  this  immunity  left  it  free  to  go  on  with  its 
work.  And  it  took  rich  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

Over  eight  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
university  at  Armagh,  with  a  staff  of  teachers 
famous  wherever  learning  was  cherished,  and 
three  thousand  students  were  on  its  rolls. 

Men  of  those  schools  found  high  places  in 

the  universities  of  Europe ;  and  we  have  it  on 

the  testimony  of  credible  historians  that  hardly 

a  person  knew  Greek  in  the  west  of  Europe  in 
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the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  who  did  not 
get  it  from  an  Irish  teacher. 

"  There  was  not  a  country  in  Europe,"  says 
a  reliable  authority,  "and  not  an  occupation, 
where  Irishmen  were  not  in  the  first  rank, — 
as  field-marshals,  admirals,  ambassadors,  prime 
ministers,  scholars  and  physicians." 

Her  missionaries  carried  culture  and  religion 
to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  continent. 
Columcille  carried  to  England  the  qualities,  not 
only  of  a  great  saint,  but  of  a  great  scholar  and 
poet  as  well.  For  four  hundred  years  Ireland 
was  the  fountain-head  of  the  missionaries  of 
Europe.  Their  monasteries  studded  the  high- 
ways of  France  and  Germany  and  were  the  rest- 
ing houses  of  all  travellers  through  those  lands. 

This  soul  of  Ireland  was  not  overlooked  by 
those  who  sought  to  destroy  her.  Their  fiercest 
assaults  were  directed  against  those  very  things. 
Most  violent  measures  were  taken  to  break  the 
people  away  from  their  past, — with  all  of  its 
ideals,  its  glorious  memories,  and  its  wealth  of 
traditions.  And  nothing  was  left  undone  to 
cut  them  off  from  the  future  as  well. 

It  was  made  a  crime  to  possess  a  book.  It 
meant  death  to  be  an  historian,  a  teacher  or  a 
poet.     They  buried  their  ancient  manuscripts 
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in  the  fields,  to  hide  them  from  despoilers. 
Deprived  of  books  and  schools,  the  children 
were  driven  to  study  their  alphabet  from  the 
letters  on  the  tombstones  of  their  ancestors. 

Their  religion  was  proscribed  and  penalized. 
There  was  a  penalty  on  everything  their  souls 
thirsted  for.  To  speak  their  native  language 
made  them  outlaws,  and  "they  were  hanging 
men  and  women  for  the  wearing  of  the  green." 
Those  are  the  ideals,  that  is  the  spirit,  that 
is  the  soul,  and  that  is  the  civilization,  which 
Ireland  has  carried  down  the  ages  and  which  she 
brings  with  her  today  to  her  humble  seat  in  the 
parliament  of  nations.  That  is  her  message  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  that  is  what 
she  stands  for  in  the  brotherhood  of  states. 

Ireland  claims  no  place  and  aspires  to  no 
position  among  the  thrones  that  rest  on  wealth 
and  power ;  and  her  territory  is  small ;  but  as 
Wendell  Phillips  said  of  a 
smaller  and  poorer  land : 

"She  is  as  large  as  that 
Attica  which,  with  Athens  for 
its  capital,  has  filled  the  earth 
with  its  fame  for  two  thousand 
years." 


Vol.  ix.  No.  9 

JUNE   25,  1915 


"yet,  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of 

PELF, 
EACH     DOES    BUT    HATE    HIS    NEIGHBOUR  AS 

HIMSELF  I 
DAMNED    TO    THE    MINES,    AN     EQUAL    FATE 

BETIDES 
THE    SLAVE   THAT   DIGS   IT,   AND  THE     SLAVE 

THAT    HIDES." 

ALEXANDER    POPE. 


Fnm  Drawing  by  Arthur  F.  Mathews 


THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

AS  A  WORK  OF  ART. 

ARTHUR    F.   MATHEWS. 

'VOIDING  the  central  gateway  and 
entering,  by  preference,  at  the  head 
of  Fillmore  Street,  one  is  immediately 
made  conscious  of  the  dominant  note 
of  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition 
and  recognizes  the  same  as  something  usually 
absent  in  architecture.  Moreover,  the  scope, 
the  general  outlines  and  spirit  of  it  are,  at  this 
point  of  contact,  most  in  evidence.  On  one 
hand  is  the  Zone,  on  the  other  the  serious  side 
announces  itself,  while  in  front  a  broad  avenue, 
bordered  by  the  short  end  of  the  huge  central 
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block  of  exhibition  buildings  on  one  side,  and 
by  the  ponderous  Machinery  Hall  on  the  other, 
leads  away  to  the  Marina  and  Bay — in  full  view. 
There  is  no  abrupt,  stifling,  or  noisy  feature 
in  sight ;  the  color  is  but  felt ;  the  whole  at- 
mosphere has  "the  festal  air",  and  yet  the  sober 
side  of  a  "World's  Exposition"  or  "Fair",  is 
in  evidence.  This  is  the  picture.  Comment- 
ing upon  it  without  due  recognition  of  its 
intrinsic  value  as  a  whole,  without  giving  atten- 
tion first  to  its  obvious  meaning  as  a  symbol, 
and  then  to  the  technical  execution  en  masse, 
plunging,  as  it  were,  into  a  running  comment 
upon  detail,  is  very  like  the  operation  of  "the 
child  who  pulled  the  music  box  to  bits". 

There  is  an  art  in  looking  at  pictures —  se- 
lecting the  right  poise  and  approach — as  well 
as  in  making  them.  Like  themselves,  men's 
works  are  not  happy  in  antagonistic  "associa- 
tions". There  is  art  also  in  hanging  or  placing 
pictures.  So  a  criticism  needs  be  clever  indeed, 
if  it  does  not  reflect  more  prejudice  of  "asso- 
ciations" than  understanding  of  nature  and  art 
when  confronted  by  a  work  reflecting  nature  and 
natural  impulse,  through  a  medium  and  from  a 
point  of  view  contradictory  to  the  expected. 

Whatever  else  the  world  may  have  been  led 
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to  believe,  a  picture  is  a  symbol,  and  whatever 
of  abstractions  such  may  contain — obviously  or 
otherwise  —  a  symbol  is  analogous  to  natural 
form  and  color  or  imitative  of  such,  as  you 
will.  In  our  time  and  place,  there  are  no  as- 
tringent traditions  governing  the  art.  Archi- 
tecture, as  a  specific  culture,  as  a  confined 
expression  in  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts,  may 
still  hold  to  a  former  ruling  in  a  measure,  but 
this  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, there  are  no  artistic  prohibitions  but  dis- 
cretion. Because  some  show  little,  either  in 
discreet  artistry,  or  of  discretion  in  appreciation, 
counts  for  little. 

It  is  part  of  history  that  the  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  nineteenth  century  revolted  the 
prevailing  "artistic  authority".  However  lim- 
ited their  conceptions,  whatever  one  may  think 
now  of  their  rather  absurd  conclusion,  that 
design  was  an  essentially  "academic"  or  peda- 
gogic product,  it  must  be  acknowledged  they 
were  skilful  workers  and  imbued  with  a  sin- 
cerity toward  nature  beyond  all  questioning. 
It  is  also  a  part  of  history,  in  America  at  least, 
that  architects  slipped  the  tether  but,  note  the 
difference.  Cubeism  and  such,  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  are  at  once  the  natural  reply  to  a  loose 
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artistic  control,  and  a  revolution  against  the 
narrowness  of  nineteenth  century  realism.  Back 
of  all  art  there  is  the  prime  impulse,  the  desire 
to  make,  to  invent.  Whether  this  resolves 
itself  into  play,  or  just  laboring  to  invent  util- 
ities, is  neither  here  nor  there.  Both  intentions 
are  obvious  enough, and  seemingly  our  economy 
and  morality  are  never  quite  balanced,  excepting 
when  both  are  humored.  The  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  last  cycle  refused  to  labor  or 
play  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  hierarchy 
of  culture,  they  thought  such  too  sophisticated. 
Architecture  also  began  to  play  or  labor  with- 
out the  sacred  groves  of  Hellenism  (classic- 
ism), but  unlike  "the  sisters",  painting  and 
sculpture  forgot  that,  after  all  said  or  done, 
Dame  Nature  is  the  model  of  all  form  and 
color  in  our  arts ;  and,  in  the  forgetfulness, 
plunged  into  the  veriest  nightmares  of  individ- 
ual inventive  conceit.  It  is  again  a  part  of 
history  how  a  latter  day  "architectural  practice" 
returned  to  "the  traditional".  In  itself  this 
is  something — still,  not  so  much,  else  there 
goes  with  it  certain  understanding  of  the  natural 
forms  underlying  the  artifices  in  architecture, 
also  a  certain  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the 
"sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting".  For, 
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whether  one  wills  or  no,  there  are  no  extant 
examples  in  architecture  not  dependent  upon 
them  in  some  measure. 

It  follows,  naturally,  that  any  appraisement, 
appreciation,  or  criticism  of  the  work  of  art 
here  in  view,  or  review,  would  be  incomplete, 
if  not  quite  amiss,  unless  counting  with  the 
above.  Artistically,  modernity  is  still  in  the 
mediaeval.  The  traditional  practices  lack  sound- 
ness, are  mostly  "fluff",  in  polite  language, 
and  there  is  little  of  the  boasted  "science  of 
the  age"  anywhere  to  be  found  in  our  so  called 
Fine  Arts.  Still,  as  intimated,  the  more  astutely 
architectural  among  us  seem  to  be  awakening 
to  a  certain  remission  in  that  "triumphirate, 
"the  sister  arts",  of  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture,  when  working  on  a  fabric  together. 
Of  course,  no  action  for  a  correction  could  be 
efficient  without  community  support. 

Formerly,  in  America  at  least,  painter  and 
sculptor  were  allowed  a  perfunctory  interest,  or 
a  detached  duty,  in  building  World's  Fairs. 
If  called  at  all  to  take  active  part,  it  was  only 
at  the  end  as  necessary  evils.  Between  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  and  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San 
Francisco  there  is  a  period  of  change  of  heart 
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on  the  part  of  America.  The  Columbia  Ex- 
position at  Chicago  was  a  pivotal  point  in  the 
swing,  so  to  say,  from  the  purely  practical  ex- 
pediency in  building  to  a  more  inclusive  art. 
Even  the  art  of  engineering  is  practiced,  in  our 
time  and  place,  with  less  jar  to  the  people  in 
general  than  formerly.  A  railway  station,  in- 
stead of  existing  as  a  mere  apology,  has  become 
a  splendid  monument  recording  for  the  future 
our  wondrous  energy  and  material  riches.  It 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  then  if  "Our 
Exposition"  in  its  outward  appearance  had 
not  expressed  the  shifted  attitude  of  America 
in  viewing  "the  practical".  You  know,  after 
all  said,  the  practical  is  only  another  word 
meaning  the  artistic.  Having  visualized  "the 
artistic"  as  only  a  better,  a  pleasanter  way  of 
performing  "the  practical",  it  came  quite  na- 
tural to  include  painter,  sculptor,  and  gardener 
in  "  the  Architectural  "  Commission  entrusted 
with  definitely  fixing  the  scope  and  contour  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition — 
already  taken  shape,  more  or  less  positively,  in 
the  community  consciousness.  This  is  the  key- 
note of  its  successes.  Its  failures  belong  in 
another  category.  "Our  Exposition"  is  not 
the  art,  the  workmanship,  the  expression  of  an 
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exclusive  class  of  architects,  like  the  Columbia 
World's  Fair,  but  that  of  many  "specialists" 
grouped  in  one  body,  aiming,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  to  reflect  the  ideals,  etc.,  of  the  com- 
munity out  of  which  it  sprang.  In  the  huge 
mass,  the  "Tower  of  Jewels"  is  the  only  rem- 
nant of  the  old  exclusive  school — that  school 
of  architecture  that  thrust  its  lumbering  pres- 
ence into  all  the  joys  of  living.  Aside  from 
this,  all  else  seems  to  be  sufficiently  modest, 
quite  content  to  play  a  subsidiary  part  in  the 
huge  mass.  The  sculpture  is  not  always  mod- 
erate, consistent  in  the  picture  ;  still,  the  usual 
"architectural  decorations"  and  mural  paintings 
are.  This  is  something.  For  a  first  attempt 
at  real  communal  artistry  "Our  Exposition" 
challenges  "criticism"  in  a  quite  "professional" 
manner.  One  could  have  expected  a  wondrous 
friction  among  the  "executive  heads"  of  the 
various  businesses  and  crafts  thus  working  "in 
unusual  fashion"  on  the  same  fabric,  and  the 
same  to  show  all  over  in  like  fashion.  But, 
save  for  the  Tower  of  Jewels,  such  does  not 
appear.  The  weaknesses  in  plain  evidence  are 
entirely  the  result  of  technical  confusion — a 
misunderstanding  of  the  limitations,  the  privi- 
leges of  each  separate  craft.     Architect,  painter 
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and  sculptor  are  continually  treading  on  one 
another's  premises,  over  reaching  privileges, 
and  in  the  gayest  manner  nullifying  one  an- 
other's sincerest  endeavors.  I  say,  in  the  gayest 
manner  because,  save  for  the  Tower  of  Jewels, 
the  "artistic  scrapping"  is  all  done  in  most 
gentlemanly  fashion.  It  is  all  done  in  the  jolly 
temper  of:  "Well,  there  is  blood  to  be  spilled 
before  there  is  an  adjustment  among  us,  so  we 
might  just  as  well  be  good  natured  over  the 
inevitable".  Therefore,  save  for  the  Tower  of 
Jewels,  and  a  few  extraneous  pieces  of  statuary, 
the  ensemble  is  not  materially  injured,  merely 
weakened  here  and  there.  That  the  mural 
paintings  suffer  most  from  this,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. How  could  it  be  otherwise,  such  being 
built  of  the  most  flimsy  materials,  and  from 
which  we  expect  the  utmost  in  refined  artistry. 
So,  being  the  most  frail  of  "the  sister  arts", 
and  that  one  in  this  particular  work  which  has 
given  "the  peculiar  character",  the  distinctive 
note  of  individuality  and  warmth  to  it,  one 
feels  a  miss  in  the  mural  pictures  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  if  such  had  happened  with  the 
plastic  decorations — "architectural  decorations 
and  sculpture".  Whether  conscious  of  it  or 
not,  it  is  expected  that  these,  individually  and 
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collectively,  shall  gather  up  the  loose  ends  of 
things,  accent  the  whole  and  force  the  poly- 
chromatic scheme  back  into  "the  dominant 
travertine"  They  do  not  react  or  act  thus  — 
excepting  in  one  or  two  spots.  As  color,  in 
most  places  they  fade  into  "the  architectural" 
and  weaken  the  shadow  and  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  "travertine  and  polychromatic 
scheme"  appear  heavy,  coarse  and  soiled.  On 
the  other  hand,  none  of  the  mural  paintings 
are  well  placed  and  framed,  save  in  the  Court 
of  Abundance.  But,  as  these  latter  are  not 
truly  out  of  door,  are  not  in  any  way  in  contact 
with  "the  travertine  and  polychromatic  archi- 
tectural scheme"  and  observes  none  of  "the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  mural  painters",  they 
are  a  negligible  quantity  herein  and  herewith, 
being  exotic  or  foreign  both  to  "the  genius" 
of  the  Exposition  in  general  and  Mural  Paint- 
ing in  particular. 

£,NE  Jean,  the  Potter,  cultivated  the 
land  by  the  sea:  he  grew  roses  and 
raspberries,  and  the  maids  came  from 
all  around  to  a  spring  of  clear  cool 
water  on  his  land.  He  liked  the  roses,  the 
raspberries  and  the  maids,  whose  lips  and  cheeks 
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were  so  like  the  berries  and  flowers,  whose  eyes 
were  so  like  the  sea.  Later,  he  learned  to  make 
little  pots  from  the  many  colored  clay  on  his 
land,  to  hold  the  berries.  He  made  them  well, 
and  joying  in  his  skill  and  in  the  land,  the  sea, 
the  raspberries  and  the  roses  and  the  maids 
with  lips  like  the  berries,  with  eyes  like  the  sea, 
made  a  vase — tall  and  slender  like  the  maids 
who  drew  water  from  his  clear  cool  spring,  and 
holding  all  he  had  learned  and  loved  about  the 
land  and  sea.  He  could  have  told  the  story 
otherwise  and  still  said  it  beautifully.  He  could 
well  have  spoken  of  "the  jostling,  facetious 
crowd",  of  the  wench  who  made  a  face  at  him 
and  then  wed  a  sailor,  and  yet  told  the  tale  in 
lovely  artistic  terms.  In  fact,  Rodin  has  made 
for  us  a  statuary  in  bronze  symbolizing  Eve 
denuded.  I  fell  over  it  one  day  among  a  lot 
ot  straggling  bush.  At  first  it  attracted,  then 
repelled.  With  consummate  art  the  artist  has 
recited  an  ugly  history  most  beautifully.  This 
paradox,  sometimes  present  in  a  work,  has  been 
the  confusion  of  metaphysical  and  philosophic 
criticism  through  the  ages. 

Questions  like  the  latter,  like  those  of  mere 
individual  prejudice,  are  ever  in  our  muddled 
"state  of  criticism",  thrusting  themselves  be- 
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tween  us  and  a  clear  reading  of  the  arts  as 
represented  in  various  media.  An  architectural 
practice  habituated  to  the  monochrome  finds 
it  difficult  to  associate  itself  with  a  polychrom- 
atic scheme  of  color.  One  confined,  like  the 
academic  school,  within  "light  and  shadow" 
eliminating  all  intermediate  or  binding  tone, 
excepting  the  accidental  local  color  of  building 
materials,  one  never  considering  the  possibilities 
of  intermediate  shade,  is  in  double  trouble  im- 
mediately. So,  one  laboring  under  these  and 
long  since  lost  habit  of  association  with  sculp- 
tors and  painters — excepting  as  journeymen  as- 
sistants— could  very  well  consider  itself  "done 
outright"  when  obliged  to  meet,  not  only  "the 
polychromatic  scheme",  but  also  the  independ- 
ent painter  and  sculptor.  Fortunately  and  un- 
fortunately, in  developing  "Our  Exposition" 
as  it  stands,  there  has  been  some  experience  in 
America  along  the  above  troubled  lines  to  rest 
upon.  Both  failure  and  success  here  can  be  at- 
tributed to  these  previous  experiences.  Greater 
freedom  in  a  way  has  been  allowed  painter  and 
sculptor  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  seeming 
recollection  of  some  horrid  result  elsewhere, 
a  fence  is  erected  around  the  painter.  It  is 
therefore  that  this  polychromatic  architectural 
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adventure  with  "the  cumulative  notes  of  mural 
paintings"  drops  between  two  points  of  com- 
plete success.  There  is  too  much  or  not  enough 
color  in  the  "architectural  polychrome"  and 
the  mural  paintings  do  not  culminate  in  points 
of  interest,  save  in  one  or  two  minor  spots. 
Chief  of  polychrome  and  chief  in  architecture, 
as  if  frightened  their  personal  identities  and 
arts  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  individual 
painters  in  the  great  group,  find  themselves 
destroying  the  solidarity  of  the  architectural 
ensemble,  and  then  the  solidity  of  the  wall  sur- 
faces, the  very  catastrophe  they  sought  to  avoid 
by  tieing  the  painters'  hands.  For  instance, 
the  four  extensive  frieze  panels  inside  the  great 
Arches  of  East  and  West,  off  the  Court  of  the 
Universe,  suffer  for  the  narrow,  uncalled  re- 
strictions placed  around  the  mural  painters,  and 
these  in  turn  make  the  "polychrome  architect- 
ure" appear  stupid  and  soiled.  It  is  therefore, 
perhaps,  why  the  last  court  built  suddenly 
changed  names  from  Abundance  to  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  turned  from  gayety  to  the  ecclesiastic, 
and  culminated  from  its  uncolored  exterior  into 
a  very  riot  of  pigments  in  the  four  corners. 

It  is  therefore  that  the  casual  critics  observa- 
tions on  the  individual  mural  painting  are  of 
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little  intrinsic  value.  However  keen  his  appre- 
ciation and  understanding,  not  knowing  the 
restrictions  placed  around  the  individual  painter, 
he  has  no  way  of  balancing  or  adjusting  the 
painter's  success  as  against  the  other  fellow's 
failure  of  artistic  understanding.  Nowhere 
else  does  this  unfortunate  anti-climax  in  color- 
ation strike  one  more  forcibly  than  in  the  Domed 
Pavilion  and  Colonnade  Screen  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Palace.  Here,  the  paradox  of  too  much 
and  yet  too  little  color  illustrates  itself  to  per- 
fection. 

With  the  impatient,  with  those  who  are  not 
fully  mindful  of  the  supervising  architect's  ad- 
monition, there  is  a  moment  when  it  is  hoped 
the  different  and  differentiating  individuals 
"responsible  for  Our  Exhibition"  shall  dis- 
cover their  errors  of  omission  and  commission 
and  find  a  remedial  ground  for  the  avoidance 
of  these  in  the  future,  much  of  the  last  will 
sound  like  the  opposite  of  the  polite,  sympa- 
thetic premises  herein  announced.  Such  are 
reminded  merely  that  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  is  a  Community  Work 
of  Art.  As  an  entity  it  symbolizes  whatever 
"artistic  and  practical"  genius  the  people  as  a 
whole  may  be  accounted  with.  Again,  it  is 
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supposed  to  represent  the  technical  standards 
individuals  have  achieved.  To  leave  any  one 
for  a  moment  under  the  false  impression  that 
the  Mural  Paintings  are  free  exhibits  and  show 
the  American  painters  in  full  strength,  is  to  gag 
the  better  understanding  while  giving  the  weaker 
unlimited  license  of  public  expression.  In  other 
words,  the  impatient  are  warned  that  the  Amer- 
ican painters  are  shown  in  "  Mural  Decorations" 
in  "Our  Exposition"  in  antagonistic  associa- 
tion— in  bad  frames  and  against  troubled  back- 
grounds. 


N  a  round  of  the  Exposition,  at  no 
point  is  this  killing  process  more 
apparent  than  when  one  reaches  the 
%IJJi  Pavilion  of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace.  The 
eight  large  panel  paintings  up  in  the  splendid 
canopy  of  dome  might  well  have  been  left  in 
the  artist's  studio,  for  all  they  count  in  the 
maze  of  overdrawn  and  colored  hexigons  whisk- 
ing around  them  in  all  sizes  and  variations. 

Fine  Arts,  we  should  always  remember,  is 
but  the  superlative  in  the  arts.  What  poetry 
is  to  prose,  painting  and  sculpture  is  to  the 
merely  decorative  features  of  furniture,  build- 
ings and  crockery.  A  great  show  of  strength, 
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a  riot  of  color,  etc.,  as  they  say,  is  ever  a  sign 
of  inherent  weakness  somewhere,  mentally  or 
otherwise.  Real  power  is  always  a  reserve 
quality.  When  the  real  power  as  well  as  the 
strident  show  of  an  artist  are  both  compressed 
within  a  pedagogic  system  containing  little  or 
no  scientific,  or  empiric  experience  either  for 
that  matter,  nothing  but  just  what  has  happened 
in  this  splendidly  scooped  canopy  could  be  ex- 
pected. Instead  of  being  culminating  points  of 
intense  color  interest,  echoing,  accenting,  doub- 
ling back  over  the  many  pretty  incidents  one 
has  experienced  in  the  voyage  from  the  Fill- 
more Street  gateway,  these  panels  only  remind 
one  of  the  inefficiency  of  paint  and  canvas  when 
an  astringent  tradition  dominates,  rather  than 
a  painter's  intelligence  and  experience.  The 
whole  business  resolves  itself  into  technical 
error  and  the  absence  of  any  right  understand- 
ing of  values.  An  art  gallery  is  presumptively 
a  depositary  for  the  most  fragile,  the  subtler 
works  in  painting,  marble  and  bronze;  so,  why 
all  this  pompous  show  of  picturesque,  sharply 
chiselled  architectural  decoration  ?  Charming 
as  the  large  architectural  idea  is,  with  the  nar- 
row lane  back  of  the  screen  of  columns  by 
which  one  wends  his  way  easily  and  without 
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other  sudden  transition  from  the  great  outdoor 
into  myriads  of  little  works  in  echo  of  it,  else 
one  closes  his  eyes  to  the  hot  russet  pinks  on 
wall,  green  colums,  and  heavily  incised  artificial 
plaster  foliations  everywhere,  the  dainty  natural 
flowers,  the  equally  dainty  bronzes  and  finally 
the  crowding  pictures  and  statuary  appear  tri- 
fling. Perhaps  they  are  trifling  things.  Still 
is  it  not  quite  possible  that  after  a  little  while 
these  trifles  will  read:  and  rob  even  the  real 
architectural  glory  of  the  Pavilion  and  Screen 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Pavilion  of  its  halo  ?  By  real 
architectural  glory  I  mean  the  splendid  sweep 
of  the  Screen  and  "the  four  square"  repose 
of  the  Pavilion  as  these  rest  upon  their  image 
reflected  in  the  deep  green  pool  at  their  front. 
After  all,  "architectural  decoration"  is  not  ar- 
chitecture. It  is  not  even  a  fine  art.  As  you 
know,  painted  like  a  savage,  or  dressed  for  the 
opera,  lovely  woman  is  lovely  woman  still.  It 
is  the  same  with  architecture. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  lying  between 
Jean  the  Potter's  Vase  of  Clay,  tall  and  slender 
like  the  maid  who  drank  his  water  and  ate  his 
raspberries  and  which  was  to  hold  all  he  loved 
and  knew  in  life,  and  architecture,  save  —  the 
house  or  palace  is  built  by  a  multitude. 
(Continued.) 
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"  7^  external  side  of  the  time  was  brilliantly 
living ;  beneath  it  the  essentials  starved.  By  a 
phenomenon  which  is  common  and  natural  to  all 
decay ',  the  clothes  of  society  remained  sounds  though 
they  were  carried  by  a  dying  man;  and  by  an 
accident  which  is  as  common,  though  far  less  easy 
to  explain,  the  arts  that  are  the  outside  of  a 
state,  architetlure,  engineering,  public  design  put 
on  with  the  last  moments  of  the  decline  an  aj 
and  deceptive  grandeur." 

PARIS:   HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


PORTRAIT  OF  HIMSELF. 

UFFIZZI,   FLORENCE.  TITIAN. 


THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

AS  A  WORK  OF  ART. 

ARTHUR   F.   MATHEWS. 

T  being  thus,  the  house  or  palace  is  built 
by  the  multitude,  the  office  of  "the  archi- 
tect:", or  head  craftsman,  is  ambiguous 
indeed,  after  the  main  lines  of  plan  and 
elevation  are  located  and  tempered.  Beyond 
this,  he  is  wholly  dependent  upon  agents  for  a 
successful  issue.  And  for  this,  in  turn,  it  is 
imperative  that  a  right  definition  of  the  art  be 
determined  for  a  good  understanding.  As  it 
stands,  the  idea  that  architecture  is  clothed, 
ornamented  or  decorated  building,  is  too  vague 
and  leads  to  deception.  Enriched  building 
would  convey  a  better  conception.     And  if  it 
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were  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  that  that 
added  in  the  form  of  decorations  should  pos- 
sess intrinsic  value,  "the  architedtural "  would 
immediately  be  comprehended  as  structural  and 
little  else  beyond  fineness  of  line,  material  and 
texture.  As  it  is,  an  architect,  however  mind- 
ful of  his  legitimate  limitations,  is  forced  to 
compromise  his  art  by  occupying  himself  in 
decorative  conceits  of  little  value  outside  of 
vulgar  show.  Occasionally,  the  architect  with 
the  real,  true  decorative  instinct  and  equip- 
ment in  education  appears;  but  as  a  whole,  the 
profession  either  lacks  the  essential  equipment 
or  the  desire  to  serve  more  than  a  single  pur- 
pose ;  therefore  the  constant  iteration  and  reiter- 
ation of  "old  architectural  forms"  regardless  of 
appropriateness  or  structural  significance.  It  is 
so  that  the  architectural  decoration  has  become 
merely  perfunctory,  and  never  enlivened  by  the 
"lesser  crafts".  The  usual  answer  to  this  is: 
"Where  shall  I  find  the  sculptor  or  painter  fitted 
to  take  up  the  architectural  where  I  would  stop  ? " 
And  here  is  the  rub !  Up  to  within  a  decade  all 
such  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the 
field  of  art.  As  "Our  Exposition"  is  signifi- 
cant in  a  matter  of  architectural  departure  in 
color,  it  is  in  a  measure  also  pointedly  a  depart- 
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ure  in  ornamental  sculpture.  The  Court  of 
The  Ages  is  avowedly  an  attempt  to  find  and 
apply  "new  sculptured  forms  in  architecture". 
And  while  one  may  regret  that  there  is  not  less 
syncopation  in  the  architectonic  here,  a  larger 
freedom  given  to  color  and  sculpture,  with  not 
so  much  iteration  of  motive,  and  a  far  simpler 
surface  and  top  line,  he  can  have  much  sympa- 
thy for  the  impulse  behind  the  confusion  or 
profusion  of  precious  detail,  and  like  very 
much  the  obviously  well  outlined  architect- 
ural scheme  lying  beneath  the  architecturally 
non-essential  decorations,  without  convicting 
himself.  There  is  the  spirit  of  discovery  be- 
hind, at  least,  and  a  certain  respect  for  tradition 
and  knowledge  of  natural  form.  But,  because 
of  this  very  obvious  attempt,  no  one  should  be 
too  sure  the  same  qualities  or  quantities  do  not 
exist  back  of  the  more  obviously  "traditional 
architectural  forms"  in  other  parts  of  "Our 
Exposition".  We  are  given  to  calling  things 
new  or  original  merely  because  such  are  unfa- 
miliar to  us.  It  is  so  long  since  the  principles 
of  the  pulley  and  lever  were  discovered,  so  long 
since  the  first  savage  drew  things  on  the  cliffs 
of  nature,  that  originality  is  almost  a  by-word. 
In  our  time  and  place,  originality  consists 
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wholly,  or  almost  so,  in  the  angle  of  view  of 
things  and  in  the  way  work  is  executed.  In 
truth,  it  can  be  said  without  much  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  the  all  of  originality 
shown  in  "Our  Exposition"  consists  in  the 
view  point  of  expositions  taken  by  "the  powers" 
of  it,  and  in  the  way  the  whole  has  been  ac- 
complished and  presented  to  us.  I  have  heard 
several  state  that  "the  powers"  showed  courage 
in  this  view  and  accomplishment.  To  me  it 
would  have  seemed  more  courageous  to  have 
gone  counter  to  what  is  there.  For,  whether 
receiving  public  acknowledgment  or  not,  the 
eyes  of  a  strong  portion  of  the  public  and  artists 
in  general  had  their  "eyes  glued"  on  "Our 
Exposition"  in  the  embryo  stage.  If  it  had 
dared  appear  in  other  shape  there  would  have 
been  a  howl  from  East  to  West,  from  North 
to  South.  For,  whether  "the  powers"  witness 
it,  it  dawns  upon  the  American  conscience  that 
Art  is  the  forerunner  of  commerce,  and  Fine  Art 
the  superlative  of  Art — neither  being  caused, 
created  or  made  by  commerce.  Furthermore, 
the  same  is  beginning  to  realize,  it  costs  no  more 
to  be  pleasant  in  workmanship  than  to  be  un- 
pleasantly vulgar.  And  again,  that  modern 
Western  Europe  has  not  inherited  the  whole 
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of  the  "ancient  artistic  genius"  of  the  white 
races,  seems  to  be  fast  descending  into  the 
American  mind. 

Architecture  being  the  art  most  commonly 
entering  into  our  businesses,  it  would  seem  it 
should  first  show  an  alteration  in  a  community's 
concepts.  Because  it  does  not  in  our  time  and 
place,  arises  more  from  certain  European  example 
thrust  at  us  and  accepted  on  faith,  than  from 
any  real  lack  of  artistic  initiative  in  the 
American  people.  However,  seemingly  no 
people  have  ever  arrived,  known  to  history, 
excepting  through  the  same  disordered  chan- 
nels. It  came  to  us  through  the  European 
emigrant,  to  turn  reason  back-forward  and 
common-sense  upside  down,  to  reverse  things 
so  sadly  as  to  believe  "the  fine  arts"  were 
the  progeny  of  trade ;  that,  after  all  said 
and  done,  "music,  painting  and  sculpture  are 
the  ornamental  fringe  of  Society,  and  are 
produced  at  the  cost  of  all  manliness  of  char- 
acter, the  very  woof  and  texture  of  a  nation's 
well  being". 
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HEN  arriving  at  the  end  of  the 
Marina  where  the  California  counties 
and  Administration  Building  arrests 
the  cross  avenue  bordering  the  east 
end  of  the  central  block  of  Exposition  build- 
ings, the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  with  its  deep 
green  pool  in  front,  centers  the  view.  Around 
or  back  are  grouped  State  and  National  struct- 
ures. One  of  them  stands  unfinished,  with 
boarded  openings.  It  reminds  one  of  certain 
affairs  now  going  on  in  a  distant  place — our 
cradle,  so  to  speak.  One  is  made  conscious 
also,  that  there  is  an  art  far  more  expensive 
than  any  other,  that  while  it  surely  may  cost 
to  make  lovely  things,  it  also  costs  grievously 
to  kill  and  destroy  loveliness.  Again,  it  recalls 
that  our  political  economy  now  realizes  it  to 
be  national  suicide  to  sell  "a  nation's  natural 
wealth"  and  allow  its  genius  to  become  atro- 
phied in  a  single  commercial  purpose.  A 
people  needs  be  as  many  sided  in  its  activities 
as  its  genius  prompts,  or  it  is  suicidal. 

It  is  this  broader  ideal  which  "Our  Exposi- 
tion symbolizes,  or  it  is  a  fiction,  a  commercial- 
ized product;  a  mere  advertising  dodge  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  "the  just  as  good".  Per- 
sonally, I  prefer  to  view  it  as  genuine,  imperfect 
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maybe,  but  still  genuinely  expressing  a  better 
understanding  of  values  than  America  is  com- 
monly accredited  with. 


TANDING  just  within  one  of  the 
S  bays  of  the  Fine  Arts  Pavilion,  that 
one  opening  towards  the  southeast, 
of  a  late  afternoon  on  a  pleasantly 
warm  day,  the  true  architectural  significance  of 
"Our  Exposition"  is  most  apparent.  There 
is  an  easy  transition  from  the  great  plain  walls 
to  huge  half-domed  niche  which  marks  the 
centre  aisle  of  the  Educational  Building  at  this 
corner  of  the  pile,  back  to  the  city  itself. 
Reaching  shadows  leave  a  black  edge  against 
the  walled  enclosures  which,  in  turn,  sparkle 
with  a  color  never  painted.  In  the  huge  niche 
there  is  warm,  delicately  outlined  shadow,  un- 
designed. Sculptured  surfaces  lie  flat ;  the 
crowds  are  smothered  in  shaded  green  lawns ; 
and,  save  for  the  swinging  banners  against  the 
brilliantly  lighted  "travertine",  there  is  quiet. 
One  is  grateful  for  the  immense,  unfretted  wall 
surfaces,  appreciative  of  the  eight  simply  out- 
lined domes  that  mark  the  eight  big  sheds  — 
or,  "Exhibition  Palaces" — and  which  hold  the 
general  exhibits.     Expectation  is  not  prompted 
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to  over  reach  the  reality.  Nothing  but  just 
what  truly  exists  behind  plain  wall  and  richly 
carved  doorway  is  suggested.  And  therewith 
truth  in  architecture  is  illustrated.  Ordinarily, 
an  architect  would  have  felt  he  was  not  doing 
his  art  full  justice  to  suppress  the  usual  cornice 
and  leave  plain  timber  work  and  wall  to  frankly 
express  their  own  mission,  each  in  its  own  way  ; 
but  would  have  put  himself  to  much  trouble  to 
disguise  each  and  both,  and  lead  you  to  suspect 
architecture  to  be  a  system  of  covering  a  utility, 
rather  than  structurally  enhancing  its  beauty  by 
pleasanter  lines,  proportions  and  textures  than 
the  expediences  of  mere  building  prompts. 

On  a  small  scale  and  even  in  a  less  profuse 
fashion,  the  California  Counties'  Building  fol- 
lows the  same  impulse  of  the  eight  central  build- 
ings of  the  main  group.  There  is  the  simple, 
expressive,  enclosing  walls,  the  same  interior 
courts,  the  same  lifted  mass  in  the  center,  more 
dominant  here,  the  same  lovely  quality  of 
"travertine"  surfaces.  And  despite  the  rather 
portentious  primitiveness — a  rather  presump- 
tuous flavor  of  carpenteresque  architectural  de- 
tail— the  effect  is  thoroughly  architectural  and 
by  no  way  enters  into  vulgar  profusion.  The 
interior,  somewhat  richer  than  the  outside,  is 
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quite  as  successful,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
American  factory  made  "antique  furniture", 
the  whole  could  well  stand  as  a  sufficient  archi- 
tectural example  for  "a  gentleman's"  house  or 
palace  of  this  time  and  place.  This  is  a  great 
deal.  But,  to  really  secure  a  truly  modern 
architectural  expression,  the  artist,  and  then  the 
great  "outside  world"  needs  understand  "archi- 
tecture" in  its  present  aspect,  as  wrongly  a  two- 
fold art,  at  one  moment  constructive,  at  the  next 
decorative.  Comprehending  it  so,  knowing 
that  Eve  and  her  clothes  are  separate  entities  ; 
that  there  is  primarily  between  architecture  and 
building  just  that  which  exists  between  Eve  and 
her  Simian  cousins,  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  draw  fixed  lines  between  architecture  and 
building  in  common,  and  between  the  former 
and  the  decorative,  and  assume  a  somewhat  pro- 
per critical  attitude.  This  gained,  architecture 
would  become  a  more  receptive  art,  one  less 
given  to  astringent  traditions  decoratively,  more 
open  to  receive  the  painted  and  carved  imagery 
of  modern  artists.  The  "architectural  mind" 
would  cease  to  be  shocked  at  "the  unarchitect- 
ural  decorations"  of  painters  and  sculptors  of 
modern  inspiration  and  put  less  stress  upon 
stock  styles  or  instituted  mannerisms. 
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OW,  the  decoration  being  something 
added,  something  not  truly  a  part  of 
building,  it  follows  that  a  criticism, 
valuation  or  appreciation  of  such  could 
very  well  be  diametrically  opposed  to  "the 
architectural".  What  would  be  quite  right  in 
one  could  be  all  wrong  in  the  other.  It  would 
seem  perfectly  evident  that  "the  architectural 
decoration"  (that  applied  to  a  building)  should 
first  possess  distinctive  individuality,  an  intrin- 
sic artistic  value.  Its  value  as  an  "architect, 
ural"  accessory  should  ever  be  secondary,  and 
the  architect's  first  duty,  to  see  it  well  placed 
and  framed  rather  than  to  dictate  its  composi- 
tion and  complexion.  The  answer  to  this  is  : 
"The  building  is  the  architect's  work."  This 
is  not  a  finality  :  the  proposition  is  debatable, 
at  least.  At  best,  no  decorative  accessory  to  a 
building  is  the  work  of  the  architect.  How- 
ever much  his  genius,  however  complete  his 
culture,  it  is  beyond  the  possibilities  to  person- 
ally execute  such.  He  is  forced,  in  any  case, 
to  transfer  the  honors  and  obligations  of  execu- 
tion to  a  "lesser  craftsman".  So,  if  forced,  as 
modern  conditions  imply,  back  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  the  crudest  sort  of  journeymen 
decorators,  no  one  could  expect  him  to  venture 
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very  far  outside  the  act  of  copying  hallowed 
and  accepted  copy  plates.  It  is  therefore  that 
there  is  little  originality  displayed  in  "the  archi- 
tectural" in  "Our  Exposition".  There  is  a 
merit  under  the  existing  conditions  in  discreetly 
avoiding  originality  in  "the  architectural"  .'Tis 
a  pity  'tis  so,  but  that  is  another  tale. 

My  particular  quarrel  with  "the  architectural 
decorations"  in  "Our  Exposition"  consists,  not 
so  much  in  the  lack  of  originality,  but  in  the 
inappropriateness  where  frame  and  wall  come 
against  the  individually  inspired  sculpture  and 
painting.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  where 
some  twenty-five  sculptors  and  ten  painters  of 
almost  international  repute  and  indubitable 
artistic  genius  are  employed,  the  first  impulse 
would  have  been  to  cut  "the  architectural"  to 
limit  of  the  un-ornamented,  thereby  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  whole.  And  this  is  the  point, 
while  "Our  Exposition"  on  first  sight  gives 
the  impression  of  oneness,  on  close  inspection, 
color,  sculpture  and  building  fall  apart.  The 
three  are  not  really  amalgamated,  do  not  quite 
express  a  single  purpose,  and  the  technical  ex- 
ecution of  parts  are  virtually  in  opposition,  or 
tamely  inadequate.  Still,  for  all  this,  and  de- 
spite the  tremendous  scope  of  it,  there  is  more 
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unity  in  its  parts  than  in  our  common  run  of 
works.  This  is  a  great  deal — more,  perhaps, 
than  the  gentle  reader  realizes. 

EING  confronted  with  the  very  pos- 
sible outcome  of  this  great  Work  of 
Art  we  are  pleased  and  flattered  to 
call  "Our  Exposition",  that  the  com- 
munity could  well  take  all  its  ill  examples  to 
heart  rather  than  the  better,  one  is  tempted  to 
go  further  than  ramble  over  the  whole,  as  done 
herein,  and  swoop  down  on  certain  vulgarities 
or  deliberate  fakes  in  art,  all  too  apparent. 
Nothing  prevents  such  acts  of  "vandalism" 
but  the  very  obvious  enjoyment  of  people  in  gen- 
eral in  the  thing.  Further,  as  there  is  nothing 
left  of  a  recognizable  principle  of  artistic  practice 
but  discretion,  criticism  itself  owes  something 
of  discreet  silence  before  the  world.  Not  know- 
ing, and  finally  proudly  acknowledging  the 
lack  of  knowing  the  difference  between  sense 
and  nonsense,  between  the  hideous  and  the 
lovely,  it  were  just  as  well  to  hold  ignorance 
secretly  rather  than  exhibiting  it  publicly. 

Moreover,  thanks  to  a  certain  class,  there  are 
no  terms  of  speech  left  in  the  English  tongue, 
that  would  convey  finished  meaning  to  any  one. 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  said  a  friend,  "by 
speaking  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  as  a  Work  of  Art?" 

I  mean  that  it  is  the  resultant  of  premedita- 
tion, a  work  performed  by  human  beings  more 
or  less  skilled,  and  one  expressing  a  worthy 
intention,  not  a  mean  work  unskillfully  accom- 
plished. Whether  it  rises  as  a  whole,  to  the 
point  of  being  a  fine  art,  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. It  is  the  same  here  as  with  the  picture, 
taken  in  the  specific  sense  ;  the  question  all  lies 
in  a  matter  of  quality  of  presentation.  To  me, 
all  other  distinctions  between  works  of  art  are 
petty,  and  at  best  but  cataloguer's  devices.  Per- 
haps, every  artist  of  our  time  and  place  would 
acknowledge  the  legend,  "  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment", over  the  doorway  of  the  picture  and 
sculpture  galleries  to  be  a  mere  convenience 
rather  than  designating  the  quality  of  the  works 
of  art  contained  therein. 

We  take  many  things  on  credit.  There  is 
ever  a  wide  difference  between  presumption  and 
accomplishment.  The  criticism  that  deliber- 
ately makes  a  distinction  between  the  beautiful 
table  and  the  ugly  picture,  and  all  in  prejudice 
against  the  first,  starts  from  entirely  wrong 
premises.  It  is  because  we  commonly  do  make 
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these  drastic  distinctions  without  substance  of 
truth,  that  we  have  all  the  ugliness,  the  snob- 
bery and  the  pseudo  cults  we  possess.  It  is 
why  we  are  cheated  in  our  enjoyment  of  truly 
good  things  and  suffer  ill  to  prevail.  Cubeism 
and  post-impressionism  could  not  exist  outside 
the  comic  supplement  of  the  Sunday  papers  if 
the  world  accepted  lovely  workmanship  as  na- 
turally as  it  took  flowers  and  cabbages.  No 
modern  architect  would  ever  dream  of  using 
ornament  else  the  same  was  precious  in  itself 
if  the  world  were  half  as  critical  as  it  pretends. 
If  criticism  had  the  slightest  notion  of  its  pre- 
tended mission  our  public  buildings  would  not 
be  carved  all  over,  at  huge  cost,  with  "symbols 
and  ornaments"  long  since  lost  to  meaning. 
Commonly,  these  things  are  presumed  to  make 
or  unmake  architecture  and  architectural  style. 
The  point  here  is,  that  they  do  not;  that  they 
are  superfluous  ;  that  the  art  after  all  lies  wholly 
in  structure.  And  feeling  so,  one  can,  as  all 
such  are  in  fairly  good  taste  and  well  executed, 
wander  over  the  Exposition  and  enjoy  the  real 
architectural  glory  of  the  ensemble  and  its  var- 
ious units  without  being  irritated.  A  second 
point  is,  that  while  the  curiously  "gay"  Hor- 
ticulture Hall  might  be  offensive  if  worked  over 
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among  Pine  Street  flats,  it  has  a  certain  mission 
at  the  Exposition,  and  under  the  chaos  there 
are  truly  architedtural  lines  and  purposes.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  really  beautifully  wrought 
doorways  along  the  great  wall.  They  fill  a 
purpose,  purely  decorative,  but  a  purpose. 
Still,  that  which  one  would  like  to  have  re- 
main in  our  influences  in  permanent  building 
is  the  more  architectural  west  front  of  the  huge 
central  block  of  eight  exhibition  buildings,  the 
splendidly  outlined  Corinthian  Order  in  the 
Court  of  the  Universe  and  the  cool  dignity  of 
that  of  the  Four  Seasons. 

In  the  meaning  of  the  definition  of  architecture 
here  printed,  enriched  building,  all  these  would 
be  quite  as  lovely,  quite  as  distinguished,  fully 
as  architectural,  without  their  excess  of  non- 
essential ornament.  For  enrichment  means, 
more  and  less  than  mere  decoration.  Once  the 
great  American  public  grasps  this  difference 
between  ornamental  building  and  architecture 
(enriched  building),  our  nationalism  in  art  will 
appear  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  the  Amer- 
ican's innate  sense  of  refinement  won't  appear 
a  weakness  alongside  the  terrible  riots  of  pig- 
ments and  the  baroque  of  foreign  makes. 

Verily,  as  Ruskin  has  said  for  us,  every 
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people  have  just  so  much  artistic  genius  born 
within  its  enclosures  :  it  is  for  them  to  use  or 
kill  it.  Passing  out  of  the  Exposition,  by  the 
Baker  Street  entrance  by  preference,  one  feels 
this  keenly  ;  he  feels  also,  if  alive  to  more  than 
his  own  ego,  that  America  has  more  than  its 
share,  but  may  be  condemned  for  starving  it 
off-hand  ;  further,  that  the  American  architect 
has  a  great  responsibility  in  his  hands  and 
should  administer  it  with  some  little  care  out- 
side his  particular  class  and  cult. 
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"if  you  be  pleased,  retire  into  my  cell 
and  there  repose  :  a  turn  or  two  l'll  walk, 
to  still  my  beating  mind." 
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MY  THREE  COMPANIONS. 

HAVE  been  from  my  youth  upwards  a 
wanderer.  I  do  not  mean  constantly  flit- 
ting from  one  place  to  another,  for  my 
residence  has  often  been  fixed  for  consid- 
erable periods.  From  time  to  time  I  have  put 
down  in  a  note-book  the  impressions  made 
upon  me  by  the  scenes  through  which  I  have 
passed.  I  have  long  hesitated  whether  to  let 
any  of  my  notes  appear  before  the  public.  My 
fear  has  been  that  they  were  too  subjective,  to 
use  the  metaphysician's  term, — that  I  have 
seen  myself  reflected  in  Nature,  and  not  the 
true  aspects  of  Nature  as  she  was  meant  to  be 
understood.  One  who  should  visit  the  Harz 
Mountains  would  see — might  see,  rather — his 
own  colossal  image  shape  itself  on  the  morning 
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mist.  But  if  in  every  mist  that  rises  from  the 
meadows,  in  every  cloud  that  hangs  upon  the 
mountain,  he  always  finds  his  own  reflection, 
we  cannot  accept  him  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
landscape. 

"There  must  be  many  persons  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  to  which  this  paper  is 
offered  who  have  had  experiences  like  that  of 
its  author.  They  have  visited  the  same  local- 
ities, they  have  had  many  of  the  same  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Many,  I  have  no  doubt.  Not 
all,  —  no,  not  all.  Others  have  sought  the  com- 
panionship of  Nature;  I  have  been  driven  to 
it.  Much  of  my  life  has  been  passed  in  that 
communion.  These  pages  record  some  of  the 
intimacies  I  have  formed  with  her  under  some 
of  her  various  manifestations. 

"I  have  Jived  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean, 
where  its  waves  broke  wildest  and  its  voice  rose 
loudest. 

"  I  have  passed  whole  seasons  on  the  banks 
of  mighty  and  famous  rivers. 

"  I  have  dwelt  on  the  margin  of  a  tranquil 
lake,  and  floated  through  many  a  long,  long 
summer  day  on  its  clear  waters. 

"I  have  learned  the  c various  language'  of 
Nature,  of  which  poetry  has  spoken,  —  at  least, 
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I  have  learned  some  words  and  phrases  of  it- 
I  will  translate  some  of  these  as  I  best  may 
into  common  speech. 

"The  Ocean  says  to  the  dweller  on  its 
shores:  — 

"'You  are  neither  welcome  nor  unwelcome. 
I  do  not  trouble  myself  with  the  living  tribes 
that  come  down  to  my  waters.  I  have  my  own 
people,  of  an  older  race  than  yours,  that  grow 
to  mightier  dimensions  than  your  mastodons 
and  elephants ;  more  numerous  than  all  the 
swarms  that  fill  the  air  or  move  over  the  thin 
crust  of  the  earth.  Who  are  you  that  build 
your  gay  palaces  on  my  margin  ?  I  see  your 
white  faces  as  I  saw  the  dark  faces  of  the  tribes 
that  came  before  you,  as  I  shall  look  upon  the 
unknown  family  of  mankind  that  will  come 
after  you.  And  what  is  your  whole  human 
family  but  a  parenthesis  in  a  single  page  of  my 
history  ?  The  raindrops  stereotyped  themselves 
on  my  beaches  before  a  living  creature  left  his 
footprints  there.  This  horseshoe-crab  I  fling 
at  your  feet  is  of  older  lineage  than  your  Adam, 
— perhaps,  indeed,  you  count  your  Adam  as 
one  of  his  descendants.  What  feeling  have  I 
for  you?  Not  scorn,  —  not  hatred, — not  love, 
—  not    loathing.      No!  —  indifference, — blank 
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indifference  to  you  and  your  affairs :  that  is  my 
feeling,  say  rather  absence  of  feeling,  as  regards 
you. —  Oh  yes,  I  will  lap  at  your  feet,  I  will 
cool  you  in  the  hot  summer  days,  I  will  bear 
you  up  in  my  strong  arms,  I  will  rock  you  on 
my  rolling  undulations,  like  a  babe  in  his  cradle. 
Am  I  not  gentle?  Am  I  not  kind?  Am  I 
not  harmless?  But  hark!  The  wind  is  rising, 
and  the  wind  and  I  are  rough  playmates !  What 
do  you  say  to  my  voice  now?  Do  you  see  my 
foaming  lips  ?  Do  you  feel  the  rocks  tremble 
as  my  huge  billows  crash  against  them  ?  Is  not 
my  anger  terrible  as  I  dash  your  argosy,  your 
thunder-bearing  frigate,  into  fragments,  as  you 
would  crack  an  eggshell?  —  No,  not  anger; 
deaf,  blind,  unheeding  indifference, — that  is  all. 
Out  of  me  all  things  arose;  sooner  or  later  all 
things  subside.  All  changes  around  me;  I 
change  not.  I  look  not  at  you,  vain  man,  and 
your  frail  transitory  concerns,  save  in  moment- 
ary glimpses :  I  look  on  the  white  face  of  my 
dead  mistress,  whom  I  follow  as  the  bridegroom 
follows  the  bier  of  her  who  has  changed  her 
nuptial  raiment  for  the  shroud. 

"fYe  whose  thoughts  are  of  eternity,  come 
dwell  at  my  side.     Continents  and  islands  grow 
old,  and  waste  and  disappear.  The  hardest  rock 
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crumbles ;  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  come 
into  being,  wax  great,  decline,  and  perish,  to 
give  way  to  others,  even  as  human  dynasties 
and  nations  and  races  come  and  go.  Look  on 
me!  "Time  writes  no  wrinkle"  on  my  fore- 
head. Listen  to  me !  All  tongues  are  spoken 
on  my  shores,  but  I  have  only  one  language: 
the  winds  taught  me  their  vowels,  the  crags  and 
the  sands  schooled  me  in  my  rough  or  smooth 
consonants.  Few  words  are  mine,  but  I  have 
whispered  them  and  sung  them  and  shouted 
them  to  men  of  all  tribes  from  the  time  when 
the  first  wild  wanderer  strayed  into  my  awful 
presence.  Have  you  a  grief  that  gnaws  at 
your  heart-strings  ?  Come  with  it  to  my  shore, 
as  of  old  the  priest  of  far-darting  Apollo  car- 
ried his  rage  and  anguish  to  the  margin  of  the 
loud  roaring  sea.  There,  if  anywhere,  you  will 
forget  your  private  and  short-lived  woe,  for  my 
voice  speaks  to  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  in 
your  consciousness.' 

"To  him  who  loves  the  pages  of  human 
history,  who  listens  to  the  voices  of  the  world 
about  him,  who  frequents  the  market  and  the 
thoroughfare,  who  lives  in  the  study  of  time 
and  its  accidents  rather  than  in  the  deeper 
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emotions,  in  abstract  speculation  and  spiritual 
contemplation,  the  River  addresses  itself  as  his 
natural  companion. 

"'Come  live  with  me.  I  am  a&ive,  cheer- 
ful, communicative,  a  natural  talker  and  story- 
teller. I  am  not  noisy,  like  the  ocean,  except 
occasionally  when  I  am  rudely  interrupted,  or 
when  I  stumble  and  get  a  fall.  When  I  am 
silent  you  can  still  have  pleasure  in  watching 
my  changing  features.  My  idlest  babble,  when 
I  am  toying  with  the  trifles  that  fall  in  my  way, 
if  not  very  full  of  meaning,  is  at  least  musical. 
I  am  not  a  dangerous  friend,  like  the  ocean  ; 
no  highway  is  absolutely  safe,  but  my  nature  is 
harmless,  and  the  storms  that  strew  the  beaches 
with  wrecks  cast  no  ruins  upon  my  flowery 
borders.  Abide  with  me,  and  you  shall  not 
die  of  thirst,  like  the  forlorn  wretches  left  to 
the  mercies  of  the  pitiless  salt  waves.  Trust 
yourself  to  me,  and  I  will  carry  you  far  on 
your  journey,  if  we  are  travelling  to  the  same 
point  of  the  compass.  If  I  sometimes  run 
riot  and  overflow  your  meadows,  I  leave  fer- 
tility behind  me  when  I  withdraw  to  my  natural 
channel.  Walk  by  my  side  toward  the  place 
of  my  destination.  I  will  keep  pace  with  you, 
and  you  shall  feel  my  presence  with  you  as  that 
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of  a  self-conscious  being  like  yourself.  You  will 
find  it  hard  to  be  miserable  in  my  company ;  I 
drain  you  of  ill-conditioned  thoughts  as  I  carry 
away  the  refuse  of  your  dwelling  and  its  grounds/ 

"But  to  him  whom  the  ocean  chills  and 
crushes  with  its  sullen  indifference,  and  the 
river  disturbs  with  its  never-pausing  and  never- 
ending  story,  the  silent  Lake  shall  be  a  refuge 
and  a  place  of  rest  for  his  soul. 

"fVex  not  yourself  with  thoughts  too  vast 
for  your  limited  faculties/  it  says;  'yield  not 
yourself  to  the  babble  of  the  running  stream. 
Leave  the  ocean,  which  cares  nothing  for  you 
or  any  living  thing  that  walks  the  solid  earth ; 
leave  the  river,  too  busy  with  its  own  errand, 
too  talkative  about  its  own  affairs,  and  find 
peace  with  me,  whose  smile  will  cheer  you, 
whose  whisper  will  soothe  you.  Come  to  me 
when  the  morning  sun  blazes  across  my  bosom 
like  a  golden  baldric;  come  to  me  in  the  still 
midnight,  when  I  hold  the  inverted  firmament 
like  a  cup  brimming  with  jewels,  nor  spill  one 
star  of  all  the  constellations  that  float  in  my 
ebon  goblet.  Do  you  know  the  charm  of 
melancholy  ?  Where  will  you  find  a  sympathy 
like  mine  in  your  hours  of  sadness  ?  Does  the 
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ocean  share  your  grief?  Does  the  river  listen 
to  your  sighs?  The  salt  wave,  that  called  to 
you  from  under  last  month's  full  moon,  today 
is  dashing  on  the  rocks  of  Labrador;  the  stream, 
that  ran  by  you  pure  and  sparkling,  has  swal- 
lowed the  poisonous  refuse  of  a  great  city,  and 
is  creeping  to  its  grave  in  the  wide  cemetery 
that  buries  all  things  in  its  tomb  of  liquid  crys- 
tal. It  is  true  that  my  waters  exhale  and  are 
renewed  from  one  season  to  another;  but  are 
your  features  the  same,  absolutely  the  same, 
from  year  to  year  ?  We  both  change,  but  we 
know  each  other  through  all  changes.  Am  I 
not  mirrored  in  those  eyes  of  yours?  And 
does  not  Nature  plant  me  as  an  eye  to  behold 
her  beauties  while  she  is  dressed  in  the  glories 
of  leaf  and  flower,  and  draw  the  icy  lid  over 
my  shining  surface  when  she  stands  naked  and 
ashamed  in  the  poverty  of  winter.' 

"I  have  had  strange  experiences  and  sad 
thoughts  in  the  course  of  a  life  not  very  long, 
but  with  a  record  which  much  longer  lives  could 
not  match  in  incident.  Oftentimes  the  temp- 
tation has  come  over  me  with  dangerous  ur- 
gency to  try  a  change  of  existence,  if  such 
change  is  a  part  of  human  destiny,  —  to  seek 
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rest,  if  that  is  what  we  gain  by  laying  down  the 
burden  of  life.  I  have  asked  who  would  be 
the  friend  to  whom  I  should  appeal  for  the 
last  service  I  should  have  need  of.  Ocean  was 
there,  all  ready,  asking  no  questions,  answer- 
ing none.  What  strange  voyages,  downward 
through  its  glaucous  depths,  upwards  to  its 
boiling  and  frothing  surface,  wafted  by  tides, 
driven  by  tempests,  disparted  by  rude  agencies ; 
one  remnant  whitening  on  the  sands  of  a  north- 
ern beach,  one  perhaps  built  into  the  circle  of 
a  coral  reef  in  the  Pacific,  one  settling  to  the 
floor  of  the  vast  laboratory  where  continents 
are  built,  to  emerge  in  far-off  ages!  What 
strange  companions  for  my  pall-bearers!  Un- 
wieldy sea-monsters,  the  stories  of  which  are 
counted  fables  by  the  spectacled  collectors  who 
think  their  catalogues  have  exhausted  nature; 
naked-eyed  creatures,  staring,  glaring,  night- 
mare-like spedlres  of  the  ghastly-green  abysses ; 
pulpy  islands,  with  life  in  gelatinous  immen- 
sity,— what  a  company  of  hungry  heirs  at  every 
ocean  funeral !  No !  No !  Ocean  claims  great 
multitudes,  but  does  not  invite  the  solitary  who 
would  fain  be  rid  of  himself. 

"Shall  I  seek  a  deeper  slumber  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  I  love  than  I  have  ever  found  when 
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drifting  idly  over  its  surface?  No,  again.  I 
do  not  want  the  sweet,  clear  waters  to  know  me 
in  the  disgrace  of  nature,  when  life,  the  faithful 
body-servant,  has  ceased  caring  for  me.  That 
must  not  be.  The  mirror  which  has  pictured 
me  so  often  shall  never  know  me  as  an  unwel- 
come object. 

"If  I  must  ask  the  all-subduing  element  to 
be  my  last  friend,  and  lead  me  out  of  my  prison, 
it  shall  be  the  busy,  whispering,  not  unfriendly, 
pleasantly  companionable  river. 

"  But  Ocean  and  River  and  Lake  have  cer- 
tain relations  to  the  periods  of  human  life  which 
they  who  are  choosing  their  places  of  abode 
should  consider.  Let  the  child  play  upon  the 
seashore.  The  wide  horizon  gives  his  imagin- 
ation room  to  grow  in,  untrammelled.  That 
background  of  mystery,  without  which  life  is  a 
poor  mechanical  arrangement,  is  shaped  and 
colored,  so  far  as  it  can  have  outline,  or  any  hue 
but  shadow,  on  a  vast  canvas,  the  contemplation 
of  which  enlarges  and  enriches  the  sphere  of 
consciousness.  The  mighty  ocean  is  not  too 
huge  to  symbolize  the  aspirations  and  ambitions 
of  the  yet  untried  soul  of  the  adolescent. 

"The   time   will   come  when    his   indefinite 
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mental  horizon  has  found  a  solid  limit,  which 
shuts  his  prospect  in  narrower  bounds  than  he 
would  have  thought  could  content  him  in  the 
years  of  undefined  possibilities.  Then  he  will 
find  the  river  a  more  natural  intimate  than  the 
ocean.  It  is  individual,  which  the  ocean,  with 
all  its  gulfs  and  inlets  and  multitudinous  shores, 
hardly  seems  to  be.  It  does  not  love  you  very 
dearly,  and  will  not  miss  you  much  when  you 
disappear  from  its  margin;  but  it  means  well 
to  you,  bids  you  good-morning  with  its  coming 
waves,  and  good-evening  with  those  which  are 
leaving.  It  will  lead  your  thoughts  pleasantly 
away,  upwards  to  its  source,  downwards  to  the 
stream  to  which  it  is  tributary,  or  the  wide 
waters  in  which  it  is  to  lose  itself.  A  river,  by 
choice,  to  live  by  in  middle  age. 

"In  hours  of  melancholy  reflection,  in  those 
last  years  of  life  which  have  little  left  but  ten- 
der memories,  the  still  companionship  of  the 
lake,  embosomed  in  woods,  sheltered,  fed  by 
sweet  mountain  brooks  and  hidden  springs, 
commends  itself  to  the  wearied  and  saddened 
spirit.  I  am  not  thinking  of  those  great  inland 
seas,  which  have  many  of  the  features  and  much 
of  the  danger  that  belong  to  the  ocean,  but  of 
those  'ponds/  as  our  countrymen  used  to  call 
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them  until  they  were  rechristened  by  summer 
visitors ;  beautiful  sheets  of  water  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  few  thousand  acres  in  extent,  scattered 
like  raindrops  over  the  map  of  our  Northern 
sovereignties.  The  loneliness  of  contemplative 
old  age  finds  its  natural  home  in  the  near  neigh- 
borhood of  one  of  these  tranquil  basins. 

"Nature  does  not  always  plant  her  poets 
where  they  belong,  but  if  we  look  carefully 
their  affinities  betray  themselves.  The  youth 
will  carry  his  Byron  to  the  rock  which  over- 
looks the  ocean  the  poet  loved  so  well.  The 
man  of  maturer  years  will  remember  that  the 
sonorous  couplets  of  Pope  which  ring  in  his 
ears  were  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
The  old  man,  as  he  nods  over  the  solemn  verse 
of  Wordsworth,  will  recognize  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  singer  and  the  calm  sheet  that  lay 
before  him  as  he  wrote, — the  stainless  and 
sleepy  Windermere. 

"The  dwellers  by  Cedar  Lake  may  find  it 
an  amusement  to  compare  their  own  feelings 
with  those  of  one  who  has  lived  by  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Nile  and  the 
Tiber,  by  Lake  Leman  and  by  one  of  the  fair- 
est sheets  of  water  that  our  own  North  America 
embosoms  in  its  forests." 
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EXT  to  the  interest  we  take  in  all 
that  relates  to  our  immortal  souls  is 
that  which  we  feel  for  our  mortal 
bodies.  I  am  afraid  my  very  first 
statement  may  be  open  to  criticism.  The  care 
of  the  body  is  the  first  thought  with  a  great 
many,  —  in  fad:,  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
world.  They  send  for  the  physician  first,  and 
not  until  he  gives  them  up  do  they  commonly 
call  in  the  clergyman.  Even  the  minister  him- 
self is  not  so  very  different  from  other  people. 
We  must  not  blame  him  if  he  is  not  always 
impatient  to  exchange  a  world  of  multiplied 
interests  and  ever-changing  sources  of  excite- 
ment for  that  which  tradition  has  delivered  to 
us  as  one  eminently  deficient  in  the  stimulus 
of  variety.  Besides,  these  bodily  frames,  even 
when  worn  and  disfigured  by  long  years  of  ser- 
vice, hang  about  our  consciousness  like  old 
garments.  They  are  used  to  us,  and  we  are 
used  to  them.  And  all  the  accidents  of  our 
lives, — the  house  we  dwell  in,  the  living  people 
round  us,  the  landscape  we  look  over,  all,  up 
to  the  sky  that  covers  us  like  a  bell  glass, — 
all  these  are  but  looser  outside  garments  which 
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we  have  worn  until  they  seem  a  part  of  us,  and 
we  do  not  like  the  thought  of  changing  them 
for  a  new  suit  which  we  have  never  yet  tried 
on.  How  well  I  remember  that  dear  ancient 
lady,  who  lived  well  into  the  last  decade  of  her 
century,  as  she  repeated  the  verse  which,  if  I 
had  but  one  to  choose,  I  would  select  from  that 
string  of  pearls,  Gray's  c Elegy'!  — 

'  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind?' 

"But  if  you  ask  me  what  reading  I  would 
commend  to  the  medical  student  of  a  philoso- 
phical habit  of  mind,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  me  say  it  would  be  certain  passages  in 
cRasselas.'  The  astronomer  has  taken  Imlac 
into  his  confidence,  and  reveals  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  wonderful  powers:  — 

"'Hear,  Imlac,  what  thou  wilt  not  without 
difficulty  credit.  I  have  possessed  for  five  years 
the  regulation  of  the  weather  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  seasons:  the  sun  has  listened  to  my 
dictates,  and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by 
my  direction;  the  clouds,  at  my  call,  have 
poured  their  waters,  and  the  Nile  has  overflowed 
at  my  command;  I  have  restrained  the  rage  of 
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the  dog-star,  and  mitigated  the  fervors  of  the 
crab.  The  winds  alone,  of  all  the  elemental 
powers,  have  hitherto  eluded  my  authority,  and 
multitudes  have  perished  by  equinoctial  tem- 
pests, which  I  found  myself  unable  to  prohibit 
or  restrain-' 

"The  reader  naturally  wishes  to  know  how 
the  astronomer,  a  sincere,  devoted,  and  most 
benevolent  man,  for  forty  years  a  student  of  the 
heavens,  came  to  the  strange  belief  that  he 
possessed  these  miraculous  powers.  This  is 
his  account:  — 

"'One  day,  as  I  was  looking  on  the  fields 
withering  with  heat,  I  felt  in  my  mind  a  sudden 
wish  that  I  could  send  rain  on  the  southern 
mountains,  and  raise  the  Nile  to  an  inundation. 
In  the  hurry  of  my  imagination  I  commanded 
rain  to  fall,  and  by  comparing  the  time  of  my 
command  with  that  of  the  inundation  I  found 
that  the  clouds  had  listened  to  my  lips.' 

"' Might  not  some  other  cause,'  said  I,  'pro- 
duce this  concurrence?  The  Nile  does  not 
always  rise  on  the  same  day.' 

"'Do  not  believe,'  said  he,  with  impatience, 
'that  such  objections  could  escape  me:  I  reas- 
oned long  against  my  own  conviction,  and  lab- 
ored against  truth  with  the  utmost  obstinacy. 
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I  sometimes  suspected  myself  of  madness,  and 
should  not  have  dared  to  impart  this  secret  but 
to  a  man  like  you,  capable  of  distinguishing 
the  wonderful  from  the  impossible  and  the  in- 
credible from  the  false/ 

"The  good  old  astronomer  gives  his  parting 
directions  to  Imlac,  whom  he  has  adopted  as 
his  successor  in  the  government  of  the  elements 
and  the  seasons,  in  these  impressive  words:  — 

" c  Do  not,  in  the  administration  of  the  year, 
indulge  thy  pride  by  innovation ;  do  not  please 
thyself  with  thinking  that  thou  canst  make  thy- 
self renowned  to  all  future  ages  by  disordering 
the  seasons.  The  memory  of  mischief  is  no 
desirable  fame.  Much  less  will  it  become  thee 
to  let  kindness  or  interest  prevail.  Never  rob 
other  countries  of  rain  to  pour  it  on  thine  own. 
For  us  the  Nile  is  sufficient.' 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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FOR   AN   EXPRESSION   IN   FINE  ART. 


THE  PROFESSOR'S  PAPER. 

HERE  is  no  doubt  when  old  age 
begins.  The  human  body  is  a  fur- 
nace which  keeps  in  blast  three-score 
years  and  ten,  more  or  less.  It  burns 
about  three  hundred  pounds  of  carbon  a  year 
(besides  other  fuel),  when  in  fair  working  order, 
according  to  a  great  chemist's  estimate.  When 
the  fire  slackens,  life  declines ;  when  it  goes  out, 
we  are  dead. 

It  has  been  shown  by  some  noted  French 
experimenters,  that  the  amount  of  combustion 
increases  up  to  about  the  thirtieth  year,  remains 
stationary  to  about  forty-five,  and  then  dimin- 
ishes. This  last  is  the  point  where  old  age 
starts  from.  The  great  fact  of  physical  life  is 
the  perpetual  commerce  with  the  elements,  and 
the  fire  is  the  measure  of  it. 
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About  this  time  of  life,  if  food  is  plenty 
where  you  live, — for  that,  you  know,  regulates 
matrimony, — you  may  be  expecting  to  find 
yourself  a  grandfather  some  fine  morning;  a 
kind  of  domestic  felicity  which  gives  one  a  cool 
shiver  of  delight  to  think  of,  as  among  the  not 
remotely  possible  events. 

I  don't  mind  much  those  slipshod  lines  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  telling  her  about 
life's  declining  from  thirty-five;  the  furnace  is 
in  full  blast  for  ten  years  longer,  as  I  have  said. 
The  Romans  came  very  near  the  mark;  their 
age  of  enlistment  reached  from  seventeen  to 
forty-six  years. 

What  is  the  use  of  fighting  against  the 
seasons,  or  the  tides,  or  the  movements  of  the 
planetary  bodies,  or  this  ebb  in  the  wave  of  life 
that  flows  through  us?  We  are  old  fellows 
from  the  moment  the  fire  begins  to  go  out. 
Let  us  always  behave  like  gentlemen  when  we 
are  introduced  to  new  acquaintances. 

As  to  giving  up  because  the  almanac  or  the 
Family  Bible  says  that  it  is  about  time  to  do  it, 
I  have  no  intention  of  doing  any  such  thing. 
I  grant  you  that  I  burn  less  carbon  than  some 
years  ago.  I  see  people  of  my  standing  really 
good  for  nothing,  decrepit,  effete,  with  what 
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little  life  they  have  left  mainly  concentrated  in 
their  epigastrium.  But  as  the  disease  of  old 
age  is  epidemic,  endemic,  and  sporadic,  and 
everybody  who  lives  long  enough  is  sure  to 
catch  it,  I  am  going  to  say,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  as  need  it,  how  I  treat  the  malady 
in  my  own  case. 

First.  As  I  feel,  that,  when  I  have  anything 
to  do,  there  is  less  time  for  it  than  when  I  was 
younger,  I  find  that  I  give  my  attention  more 
thoroughly,  and  use  my  time  more  economically 
than  ever  before;  so  that  I  can  learn  anything 
twice  as  easily  as  in  my  earlier  days.  I  am  not, 
therefore,  afraid  to  attack  a  new  study.  I  took 
up  a  difficult  language  a  very  few  years  ago 
with  good  success,  and  think  of  mathematics 
and  metaphysics  by  and  by. 

Secondly.  I  have  opened  my  eyes  to  a  good 
many  neglected  privileges  and  pleasures  within 
my  reach,  and  requiring  only  a  little  courage 
to  enjoy  them.  You  may  well  suppose  it 
pleased  me  to  find  that  old  Cato  was  thinking 
of  learning  to  play  the  fiddle,  when  I  had  de- 
liberately taken  it  up  in  my  old  age,  and  satisfied 
myself  that  I  could  get  much  comfort,  if  not 
much  music,  out  of  it. 

Thirdly.   I  have  found  that  some  of  those 
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active  exercises,  which  are  commonly  thought 
to  belong  to  young  folks  only,  may  be  enjoyed 
at  a  much  later  period. 

A  young  friend  has  lately  written  an  admir- 
able article  in  one  of  the  journals,  entitled, 
"Saints  and  their  Bodies."  Approving  of  his 
general  doctrines,  and  grateful  for  his  records 
of  personal  experience,  I  cannot  refuse  to  add 
my  own  experimental  confirmation  of  his  eulogy 
of  one  particular  form  of  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment, namely,  boating.  For  the  past  nine 
years,  I  have  rowed  about,  during  a  good  part 
of  the  summer,  on  fresh  or  salt  water.  My 
present  fleet  on  the  river  Charles  consists  of 
three  row  boats.  I.  A  small  flat  bottomed 
skiff  of  the  shape  of  a  flat-iron,  kept  mainly  to 
lend  to  boys.  2.  A  fancy  "dory"  for  two  pairs 
of  sculls,  in  which  I  sometimes  go  out  with  my 
young  folks.  3.  My  own  particular  water- 
sulky,  a  "skeleton"  or  "shell"  race  boat, 
twenty-two  feet  long,  with  huge  outriggers, 
which  boat  I  pull  with  ten  foot  sculls, — alone, 
of  course,  as  it  holds  but  one,  and  tips  him  out, 
if  he  does  n't  mind  what  he  is  about.  In  this 
I  glide  around  the  Back  Bay,  down  the  stream, 
up  the  Charles  to  Cambridge  and  Watertown, 
up  the  Mystic,  round  the  wharves,  in  the  wake 
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of  steamboats,  which  leave  a  swell  after  them 
delightful  to  rock  upon;  I  linger  under  the 
bridges, — those  "caterpillar  bridges,"  as  my 
brother  professors  so  happily  called  them  ;  rub 
against  the  black  sides  of  old  wood  schooners ; 
cool  down  under  the  overhanging  stern  of  some 
tall  Indiaman  ;  stretch  across  to  the  Navy  Yard, 
where  the  sentinel  warns  me  off  from  the  Ohio, 
— just  as  if  I  should  hurt  her  by  lying  in  her 
shadow;  then  strike  out  into  the  harbor,  where 
the  water  gets  clear  and  the  air  smells  of  the 
ocean,  —  till  all  at  once  I  remember,  that,  if  a 
west  wind  blows  up  of  a  sudden,  I  shall  drift 
along  past  the  islands,  out  of  sight  of  the  dear 
old  State  House, — plate,  tumbler,  knife  and 
fork  all  waiting  at  home,  but  no  chair  drawn  up 
at  the  table,  —  all  the  dear  people  waiting,  wait- 
ing, waiting,  while  the  boat  is  sliding,  sliding, 
sliding  into  the  great  desert,  where  there  is  no 
tree  and  no  fountain.  As  I  don't  want  my 
wreck  to  be  washed  up  on  one  of  the  beaches 
in  company  with  devil's  aprons,  bladder  weeds, 
dead  horse  shoes,  and  bleached  crab  shells,  I 
turn  about  and  flap  my  long,  narrow  wings  for 
home.  When  the  tide  is  running  out  swiftly, 
I  have  a  splendid  fight  to  get  through  the 
bridges,  but  always  make  it  a  rule  to  beat, — 
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though  I  have  been  jammed  up  into  pretty  tight 
places  at  times,  and  was  caught  once  between  a 
vessel  swinging  round  and  the  pier,  until  our 
bones  (the  boat's,  that  is)  cracked  as  if  we  had 
been  in  the  jaws  of  Behemoth.  Then  back  to 
my  moorings  at  the  foot  of  the  Common,  off 
with  the  rowing  dress,  dash  under  the  green 
translucent  wave,  return  to  the  garb  of  civiliza- 
tion, walk  through  my  Garden,  take  a  look  at 
my  elms  on  the  Common,  and,  reaching  my 
habitat,  in  consideration  of  my  advanced  period 
of  life,  indulge  in  the  Elysian  abandonment  of 
a  huge  recumbent  chair. 

When  I  have  established  a  pair  of  well- 
pronounced  feathering-calluses  on  my  thumbs, 
when  I  am  in  training  so  that  I  can  do  my 
fifteen  miles  at  a  stretch  without  coming  to  grief 
in  any  way,  when  I  can  perform  my  mile  in 
eight  minutes  or  a  little  more,  then  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  old  Time's  head  in  chancery,  and  could 
give  it  to  him  at  my  leisure. 

I  do  not  deny  the  attraction  of  walking.  I 
have  bored  this  ancient  city  through  and  through 
in  my  daily  travels,  until  I  know  it  as  an  old 
inhabitant  knows  his  cheese.  Why,  it  was  I 
who,  in  the  course  of  these  rambles,  discovered 
that  remarkable  avenue  called  Myrtle  Street, 
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stretching  in  one  long  line  from  east  of  the 
Reservoir  to  a  precipitous  and  rudely  paved 
cliff  which  looks  down  on  the  grim  abode  of 
Science,  and  beyond  it  to  the  far  hills ;  a  prom- 
enade so  delicious  in  its  repose,  so  cheerfully 
varied  with  glimpses  down  the  northern  slope 
into  busy  Cambridge  Street  with  its  iron  river 
of  the  horse  railroad,  and  wheeled  barges  glid- 
ing back  and  forward  over  it, — so  delightfully 
closing  at  its  western  extremity  in  sunny  courts 
and  passages  where  I  know  peace,  and  beauty, 
and  virtue,  and  serene  old  age  must  be  perpet- 
ual tenants,  —  so  alluring  to  all  who  desire  to 
take  their  daily  stroll,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Watts, — 

' '  Alike  unknowing  and  unknown, ' '  — 

that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  would  have 
prompted  me  to  reveal  the  secret  of  its  exist- 
ence. I  concede,  therefore,  that  walking  is  an 
immeasurably  fine  invention,  of  which  old  age 
ought  constantly  to  avail  itself. 

Saddle  leather  is  in  some  respects  even  pre- 
ferable to  sole  leather.  The  principal  objection 
to  it  is  of  a  financial  character.  But  you  may 
be  sure  that  Bacon  and  Sydenham  did  not  re- 
commend it  for  nothing.  One's  hepar,  or,  in 
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vulgar  language,  liver,  —  a  ponderous  organ, 
weighing  some  three  or  four  pounds,  —  goes  up 
and  down  like  the  dasher  of  a  churn  in  the 
midst  of  the  other  vital  arrangements,  at  every 
step  of  a  trotting  horse.  The  brains  also  are 
shaken  up  like  coppers  in  a  money-box.  Rid- 
ing is  good,  for  those  that  are  born  with  a  silver 
mounted  bridle  in  their  hand,  and  can  ride  as 
much  and  as  often  as  they  like,  without  think- 
ing all  the  time  they  he?.r  that  steady  grinding 
sound  as  the  horse's  jaws  triturate  with  calm 
lateral  movement  the  bank  bills  and  promises 
to  pay  upon  which  it  is  notorious  that  the 
profligate  animal  in  question  feeds  day  and 
night. 

Instead,  however,  of  considering  these  kinds 
of  exercise  in  this  empirical  way,  I  will  devote 
a  brief  space  to  an  examination  of  them  in  a 
more  scientific  form. 

The  pleasure  of  exercise  is  due  first  to  a 
purely  physical  impression,  and  secondly  to  a 
sense  of  power  in  action.  The  first  source  of 
pleasure  varies  of  course  with  our  condition  and 
the  state  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  ;  the 
second  with  the  amount  and  kind  of  power,  and 
the  extent  and  kind  of  action.  In  all  forms  of 
active  exercise  there  are  three  powers  simul- 
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taneously  in  action, — the  will,  the  muscles,  and 
the  intellect.  Each  of  these  predominates  in 
different  kinds  of  exercise.  In  walking,  the 
will  and  muscles  are  so  accustomed  to  work 
together  and  perform  their  task  with  so  little 
expenditure  of  force,  that  the  intellect  is  left 
comparatively  free.  The  mental  pleasure  in 
walking,  as  such,  is  in  the  sense  of  power  over 
all  our  moving  machinery.  But  in  riding,  I 
have  the  additional  pleasure  of  governing  an- 
other will,  and  my  muscles  extend  to  the  tips 
of  the  animal's  ears  and  to  his  four  hoofs,  in- 
stead of  stopping  at  my  hands  and  feet.  Now 
in  this  extension  of  my  volition  and  my  phy- 
sical frame  into  another  animal,  my  tyrannical 
instincts  and  my  desire  for  heroic  strength  are 
at  once  gratified.  When  the  horse  ceases  to 
have  a  will  of  his  own  and  his  muscles  require 
no  special  attention  on  your  part,  then  you  may 
live  on  horseback  as  Wesley  did,  and  write 
sermons  or  take  naps,  as  you  like.  But  you 
will  observe,  that,  in  riding  on  horseback  you 
always  have  a  feeling,  that,  after  all,  it  is 
not  you  that  do  the  work,  but  the  animal, 
and  this  prevents  the  satisfaction  from  being 
complete. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  conditions  of  rowing. 
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I  won't  suppose  you  to  be  disgracing  yourself 
in  one  of  those  miserable  tubs,  tugging  in  which 
is  to  rowing  the  true  boat  what  riding  a  cow  is 
to  bestriding  an  Arab.  You  know  the  Esqui- 
maux kayak  (if  that  is  the  name  of  it),  don't 
you  ?  Look  at  that  model  of  one  over  my 
door.  Sharp,  rather — On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
lubber  to  the  one  you  and  I  must  have ;  a  Dutch 
fish-wife  to  Psyche,  contrasted  with  what  I  will 
tell  you  about.  —  Our  boat,  then,  is  something 
of  the  shape  of  a  pickerel,  as  you  look  down 
upon  his  back,  he  lying  in  the  sunshine  just 
where  the  sharp  edge  of  the  water  cuts  in  among 
the  lily-pads.  It  is  a  kind  of  giant  pod,  as  one 
may  say,  —  tight  everywhere,  except  in  a  little 
place  in  the  middle,  where  you  sit.  Its  length 
is  from  seven  to  ten  yards,  and  as  it  is  only 
from  sixteen  to  thirty  inches  wide  in  its  widest 
part,  you  understand  why  you  want  those  "out- 
riggers," or  projecting  iron  frames  with  the 
rowlocks  in  which  the  oars  play.  My  rowlocks 
are  five  feet  apart;  double  the  greatest  width 
of  the  boat. 

Here  you  are,  then,  afloat  with  a  body  a  rod 
and  a  half  long,  with  arms,  or  wings,  as  you 
may  choose  to  call  them,  stretching  more  than 
twenty  feet  from  tip  to  tip ;  every  volition  of 
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yours  extending  as  perfectly  into  them  as  if 
your  spinal  cord  ran  down  the  centre  strip  of 
your  boat,  and  the  nerves  of  your  arms  tingled 
as  far  as  the  broad  blades  of  your  oars,  —  oars 
of  spruce,  balanced,  leathered  and  ringed  under 
your  own  special  direction.  This,  in  sober 
earnest,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  flying  that 
man  has  ever  made  or  perhaps  ever  will  make. 
As  the  hawk  sails  without  flapping  his  pinions, 
so  you  drift  with  the  tide  when  you  will,  in  the 
most  luxurious  form  of  locomotion  indulged  to 
an  embodied  spirit.  But  if  your  blood  wants 
rousing,  turn  round  that  stake  in  the  river, 
which  you  see  a  mile  from  here;  and  when  you 
come  in  in  sixteen  minutes  (if  you  do,  for  we 
are  old  boys,  and  not  champion  scullers,  you 
will  remember),  then  say  if  you  begin  to  feel  a 
little  warmed  up  or  not!  You  can  row  easily 
and  gently  all  day,  and  you  can  row  yourself 
blind  and  black  in  the  face  in  ten  minutes,  just 
as  vou  like.  It  has  been  long  agreed  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  a  man  can  accomplish 
so  much  labor  with  his  muscles  as  in  rowing. 
It  is  in  the  boat,  then,  that  man  finds  the  largest 
extension  of  his  volitional  and  muscular  exist- 
ence; and  yet  he  may  tax  both  of  them  so 
slightly,  in  that  most  delicious  of  exercises, 
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that  he  shall  mentally  write  his  sermon,  or  his 
poem,  or  recall  the  remarks  he  has  made  in 
company  and  put  them  in  form  for  the  public, 
as  well  as  in  his  easy-chair. 

I  dare  not  publicly  name  the  rare  joys,  the 
infinite  delights,  that  intoxicate  me  on  some 
sweet  June  morning,  when  the  river  and  bay 
are  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  beryl-green  silk, 
and  I  run  along  ripping  it  up  with  my  knife- 
edged  shell  of  a  boat,  the  rent  closing  after  me 
like  those  wounds  of  angels  which  Milton  tells 
of,  but  the  seam  still  shining  for  many  a  long 
rood  behind  me.  To  lie  still  over  the  Flats, 
where  the  waters  are  shallow,  and  see  the  crabs 
crawling  and  the  sculpins  gliding  busily  and 
silently  beneath  the  boat,  —  to  rustle  in  through 
the  long  harsh  grass  that  leads  up  some  tran- 
quil creek,  —  to  take  shelter  from  the  sunbeams 
under  one  of  the  thousand-footed  bridges,  and 
look  down  its  interminable  colonnades,  crusted 
with  green  and  oozv  growths,  studded  with 
minute  barnacles,  and  belted  with  rings  of  dark 
mussels,  while  overhead  streams  and  thunders 
the  other  river  whose  everv  wave  is  a  human 
soul  flowing  to  eternity  as  the  river  below  flows 
to  the  ocean,  —  lying  there  moored  unseen,  in 
loneliness  so  profound  that  the  columns  of 
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Tadmor  in  the  Desert  could  not  seem  more 
remote  from  life — the  cool  breeze  on  one's 
forehead,  the  stream  whispering  against  the 
half-sunken  pillars, — why  should  I  tell  of  these 
things,  that  I  should  live  to  see  my  beloved 
haunts  invaded  and  the  waves  blackened  with 
boats  as  with  a  swarm  of  water  beetles?  What 
a  city  of  idiots  we  must  be  not  to  have  covered 
this  glorious  bay  with  gondolas  and  wherries, 
as  we  have  just  learned  to  cover  the  ice  in 
winter  with  skaters ! 

I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  set  of  black-coated, 
stiff-jointed,  soft-muscled,  paste-complexioned 
youth  as  we  can  boast  in  our  Atlantic  cities 
never  before  sprang  from  loins  of  Anglo-Saxon 
lineage.  Of  the  females  that  are  the  mates  of 
these  males  I  do  not  here  speak.  I  preached 
my  sermon  from  the  lay-pulpit  on  this  matter 
a  good  while  ago.  Of  course,  if  you  heard  it, 
you  know  my  belief  is  that  the  total  climatic 
influences  here  are  getting  up  a  number  of  new 
patterns  of  humanity,  some  of  which  are  not 
an  improvement  on  the  old  model.  Clipper- 
built,  sharp  in  the  bows,  long  in  the  spars, 
slender  to  look  at,  and  fast  to  go,  the  ship, 
which  is  the  great  organ  of  our  national  life  of 
relation,  is  but  a  reprodudtion  of  the  typical 
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form  which  the  elements  impress  upon  its 
builder.  All  this  we  cannot  help;  but  we  can 
make  the  best  of  these  influences,  such  as  they 
are.  We  have  a  few  good  boatmen,  —  no  good 
horsemen  that  I  hear  of,  —  I  cannot  speak  for 
cricketing, — but  as  for  any  great  athletic  feat 
performed  by  a  gentleman  in  these  latitudes, 
society  would  drop  a  man  who  should  run 
round  the  Common  in  five  minutes.  Some  of 
our  amateur  fencers,  single-stick  players,  and 
boxers,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Boxing  is  rough  play,  but  not  too  rough  for  a 
hearty  young  fellow.  Anything  is  better  than 
this  white-blooded  degeneration  to  which  we 
all  tend. 

There  is  one  other  delicate  point  I  wish  to 
speak  of  with  reference  to  old  age.  I  refer  to 
the  use  of  dioptric  media  which  correct,  the 
diminished  refracling  power  of  the  humors  of 
the  eye,  —  in  other  words,  spectacles.  I  don't 
use  them.  All  I  ask  is  a  large,  fair  type,  a 
strong  daylight  or  gaslight,  and  my  eyes  are  as 
good  as  ever.  But  if  your  eyes  fail,  I  can  tell 
you  something  encouraging.  There  is  now 
living  in  New  York  State  an  old  gentleman 
who,  perceiving  his  sight  to  fail,  immediately 
took  to  exercising  it  on  the  finest  print,  and  in 
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this  way  fairly  bullied  Nature  out  of  her  foolish 
habit  of  taking  liberties  at  five-and-forty,  or 
thereabout.  And  now  this  old  gentleman  per- 
forms the  most  extraordinary  feats  with  his  pen, 
showing  that  his  eyes  must  be  a  pair  of  micro- 
scopes. I  should  be  afraid  to  say  to  you  how 
much  he  writes  in  the  compass  of  a  half-dime, 
— whether  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels,  or  the 
Psalms  and  the  Gospels,  I  won't  be  positive. 

But  now  let  me  tell  you  this.  If  the  time 
comes  when  you  must  lay  down  the  fiddle  and 
the  bow,  because  your  fingers  are  too  stiff,  and 
drop  the  ten  foot  sculls,  because  your  arms  are 
too  weak,  and,  after  dallying  awhile  with  eye- 
glasses, come  at  last  to  the  undisguised  reality 
of  spectacles  —  if  the  time  comes  when  that  fire 
of  life  we  spoke  of  has  burned  so  low  that  where 
its  flames  reverberated  there  is  only  the  sombre 
stain  of  regret,  and  where  its  coals  glowed,  only 
the  white  ashes  that  cover  the  embers  of  mem- 
ory,—  don't  let  your  heart  grow  cold,  and  you 
may  carry  cheerfulness  and  love  with  you  into 
the  teens  of  your  second  century,  if  you  can 
last  so  long.  As  our  friend,  the  Poet,  once 
said,  in  some  of  those  old-fashioned  heroics  of 
his  which  he  keeps  for  his  private  reading, — 
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Call  him  not  old,  whose  visionary  brain 

Holds  o'er  the  past  its  undivided  reign. 

For  him  in  vain  the  envious  seasons  roll 

Who  bears  eternal  summer  in  his  soul. 

If  yet  the  minstrel's  song,  the  poet's  lay, 

Spring  with  her  birds,  or  children  with  their  play, 

Or  maiden's  smile,  or  heavenly  dream  of  art 

Stir  the  few  life-drops  creeping  round  his  heart,  — 

Turn  to  the  record  where  his  years  are  told,  — 

Count  his  gray  hairs,  — they  cannot  make  him  old! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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